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CATALOGUES. 


AVID NUTT, 270-271, Strand, London, W.C.. 
PUBLISHERS An IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS 
n all Languages. 


New and Standard Books ~~ all Branches naps in Stock or supplied 
promptly to order 
Foreign Periodicals supplied. 
Catalogues and terms on application. 


LARGE Ay 53 OF - SECOND-HAND BOOKS 
in all Departments of Literature. 
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IMPORTERS OF sdnanal BOOKS, 
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Edinburgh, and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 
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O AUTHORS.—Messrs. DIGBY, LONG & CO. 








(Publishers of “The Authors Manu al.” 3s. 6d. net, eighth 

edition) INviTS. AUTHORS to FORWARD their MSS. (Fiction 

vel, &c.) suitable for Volumes for prompt consideration.— 
Address 18, Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, London. 
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AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 
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KING, cy ry RAILTON, Limited, high-class Printers 
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FQDITORS in SEARCH of good FICTION should 

write for J. F. ferres LIST of OVER ONE HUNDRED 
WORKS offered for SERIAL eSeease- The Authors include 
the most Popular Goscibes of the Day.—J Kajeess NEWSPAPER 
Seria Acency, 21, Paternoster Square, Ae E.C. 


HE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER - PAD. 
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THE DURBRER SOCIETY. 


This Society is being formed for the purpose of issuing 
Facsimile Reproductions of the Works of Atsert Direr 
and his Contemporaries. The Annual Subscription is 
One Guinea, and the number of members will be limited 
to 250, 

PROVISIONAL COMMITTEE. 
WALTER CRANE. 
CAMPBELL DODGSON. 
GEORGE J. FRAMPTON, A.RA, 
G. PERCIVAL GASKELL, 
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FRANK SHORT. 
EDWARD F. STRANGE. 
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MISS ALICE B. WOODWARD. 

‘ FREDERICK WHELEN, Hon. Treasurer. 
Full particulars can be obtained on application to 
SID M, PEARTREE, Hon. Secretary, 
12, Chalcot Gardens, 
Haverstock Hill, N.W. 
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~ EDUCATIONAL. | 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE 
Cooper’s Hill, Staines. 


The Comme, of Study is arran to fit an Engineer for employment 
in Basepe, tp ndia, and the Colonies. About 40 Students will be 

Sept 1897. The Secretary of State will offer them 
for Competition Twelve Appointments as Assistant Engineers in the 
Public rks Department, and Three sem yey 4 as Assistant 
Superintendents in the Telegraph De —For particulars 
apply to to the ‘Secretary at the College. 


WITZERLAND. = Highly recommended HOME- 
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ANTED.—Copies of “THE ACADEMY” for 
llth JANUARY, 108, 1896. ad PFs ag per copy) paid.— 


Apply Acapemyr Office, 43, 


£- 40 OFFERED for BURTON’S ARABIAN 
NIGHTS, 16 vols.—Z., Acapemy Offices, 43, Chancery 








FISHER UNWIN, 1l, Paternoster Buildings, 
London.—Balzac'’s La Fille aux Yeux d’Or, trans. by Ernest 
Dowson, illus. by C Chas. Conder. - 1896. 


of Toreel.— Drummond’s 
Jewish Messiah—Ginsburg’s Coheleth, Massoreth— 


loration 13 Wola -Yule's arco Polo—Behmen’s 
D G M hies,— 
Works sy a. 4 vols.—Rawlinson’ erage | reat Monarchies, 
ANTED, DOORPLATES of ——— he pot 
Reverley. Cabot, mens. Ve 
best prices aii paid.—Moorg, 6, Fe Rilewn ood, Leyton yton, Essex. " 


LMANACKS and KAUENDARS.—To Book- 

er a tae dat en Court and City, Hegister, Lists of 

Pasi La ty Ay sitions before 1750, or a long set.—ARTHUR 
Dasenr, Windham ‘London 


Club, St. James’s Square, 
Lous BROTHERS, 23, Cannon Street, Birmingham. 


ELLHAUSEN’S His' 











—Zoological Journal, © vee. 5 vols., a $e. —Hakevill’s 
Italy— Anecdotes, ting in North Taly, 2 
. ey Chaucer, ah ae Wonderland, early issu: 


ls. Skeat’s 
Brewer's Henry VIIL., 2 vols. 


B H. BLACKWELL, 50 and 51, Broad Street, 


— Wi 4 is., Sv Jack's Edit., without 
tchings ertiece" Hist. of ane reece, Trans. Ward, vols. 3, 4 and 5— 
Dixon's Hist. of thi ~ of Pengland. nd, 4 vols.—Origenis’s Hexapla Ed. 
Field. 2 vols., 4to, Oxf ins’s Memoir of Himself, 12mo, 1719— 


Von Sybel’s French ee. 4 vols. 


sar. BOOK PLATES. —Any good Plates, or 
urchased for cash.—Hexay Hionam, Second-hand 
Bookseller, 16, 16, “Great at Marlborough Street, London, W. 

















THE BEGINNING OF A GREAT LIGHT IN SCIENCE, 
PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION, ULTIMATE TRUTH. 
OTENTLZ CREATORIS. Med. 8vo, 2s, net. 
The Powers (Elohim) by which God creates all things. 
“From a literary point of view remarkable.”—Scotsman. 


London: J. Ruemmarge 6 & S.. 4 428, Strand, W.C. ; 





b ann 7HOOh fer a limited yo of pe aw oe ional = t 
or Study o guages and ing Professors. tiful 
situation. Health studied. pa tT, Miss Hess, Bienne. - 


RIGHTON COLLEGE. — SCHOLARSHIPS, 

1897.—EXAMINATION, Jvty 6th, 7th. One of £80, two of 

on, ond Pine Scholarships of £15 to £30. Candidates to be under 

for ‘particulars apply to the Secretary, 

We rrON wil benela SCHOOL.—An EXAMINA- 

will bel held in yale pert to fill up not ene than FIVE 

RESIDENT, FIVE NON-RESI T QUE EN SCHOLARSHIPS, 

and TWO EXHIBITIONS Devoe may be Obtained from the Heap 
Master, Dean’s Yard, Westminster. 


EMORY.—Prof. A. LOISETTE’S ASSIMI- 
LATIVE MEMORY SYSTEM. 
The last, most complete and perfect edition. Arranged for Self- 


Instruction 
prising Wandering cured. Speaking without notes. Indispensable in 
pesparing § for examinations. Any book learned in one reading. 
bound, with h portrait andautograph. Price net 2 dols. 50 cents. 
American, 10s. 6d. 
Prospectus with 0; 
and Business Men 
Address, 











English. Post free. 
inions of Epucat rs, Scientiric, ProressionaL, 
over the world 
iTTE, 237, Fifth Avenue. New York ; or 
200, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


Not SOLD ELSEWHERE. 


YPE-WRITING. — MANUSCRIPTS, PLAYS, 
&c., COPIED. Terms: 1d. per folio (72 words), or 5,000 words 

and over. 10d. per_thousand ; if in Two Colours. 1s. wan thousand. 
Steven — Miss Nigntineawt, “ Springfield,” Walkern Road, 


-_ YPE-W R IT I NG neatly, ncourately, and dl ex- 








MESSRS. J. C. DRUMMOND & OO., 


ART REPRODUOCEBS. 
14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C., 
Are the sole representatives in Great Britain of 
HERR HANFSTAENGL, of Munich, i. 
- AVURS w patronised by the 
the, well known wa Astiah ja PHOTOGR no uno Beletion ay the 
porte Plates salwage ou view. 
Process Blocks for the purpose of Ordinary 
Book Illustrations. 
R —"¥ & CO. su’ the epee ond bast it Processes 
in the market, ‘wh whi Sa oe to meet the wants of 


Antiq sete, and those e in the investigation 
and publication of rehwologts and Diocesan aad 


J. O. DRUMMOND & CO. invite attention to their 
Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process 
For the Reproduction of Works of Art, Original MSS., 

Designs, Lace Manufactures, Photographs, Views, Book 
Illustrations, Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, &o., 


é&c., at a moderate cost. 
Specimens and Price List on application. 
Offices: 14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IR KBECEK BAN K, 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 
Lek nye to a per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS 





peditiously executed. Polgntife, — a 
Maarrvn, 19, Beaumont Street, Portland P! lace, W. 


YPR-WRITING (Remirgton Machine).—Author’s 
m4 COPIED with care and returned promptly. 10d. per 

No charge for paper.— Address “Cypxer,” care of 

Watinwe ai Advertisement Offices, 162, Piccadilly, London, W. 


YPE-WRITERS and CYCLES, 
The Standard makes at half the usual prices. 
MACHINES LENT on HIRE, also BOUGHT and EXCHANGED. 
Sundries and Repairs to all Machines. 
Terms, cash or instalments 
MS. COPIED from 104. per 1,000 words. 


N. TAYLOR, 74, Chancery Lane, London, 
Established 1884. 
Telephone 6690. Telegrams “ Glossator, London. 














CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 
mantis eclosion, when not drawn below £100. : 
STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 
For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums on 
deposit and allows Interest monthly on each completed £1. 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 


BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full particulars post free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 
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WHAT THE EDITORS SAY. 


Caw’s Safety Fountain Pen. 
Caw's Stylographic Pen. 


THE WESTMINSTER BUDGET. 
A USEFUL COMPANION FOR THE WRITING DESK. | gets dry, and from this it follows that there is always a supply of 


. . ki : ‘the| the n fluid when the pen is in use, and further the pen 
‘‘ Everybody agrees with Lord Lytton’s king-cardinal that ‘the| ™°® Decessary P , 
pen is mightier than the sword,’ As in cther matters in this our| 2°ver gets choked up; but the great feature of these Caw Safety 
day, it goes without saying that there are pens and pens. We Pens is the hitherto non-existent advantage that the pen need not 
are not confined to the reed, the stick, or the goose-quill for| be carried in a horizontal position, but can lie in the waistcoat 
writing purposes. The Americans have changed all that. To- | pocket, or be held upside down, without possibility of leakage of 
day the greatest dunce in facts knows that our cousins across the | nk. Then the Hexagon stylo-pen, as its name infers, is not 
sea have their almost perpetual ink-well pen within itself, known | made as round as a rolling-pin, but is a bevelled plinth, and from 
as the Fountain pen, and also that smaller arrangement for the | this cause it has the happy quality of keeping on the spot where 
pocket, the Stylograph. Both are progressive inventions. When | YoU put it down; hence the pen does not skate off your desk as if 
these items for writers first came into service there were little faults |1t were marble. The cost of the pens varies, of course, according 
in their construction that made the user cry out, ‘Bother this! size and finish. You can invest in Caw’s pens in any amount 
en!’ But those little irregularities are almost, if not quite, past from 5s. up to 30s., and any one of them is a boon in writing. 
history. And in many points the Caw Pen Company has been But they will aah pene all details in regard to each and aa See 
the magician. Caw’s Safety Fountain and Stylograph pens have, ®t your stationer's, at the stores, or at the village chemist’s shop. 
because of their special points, a repute beyond most of their The British depot is 46, Holborn Viaduct. M.P.’s and busy 
neighbours on the market. One of the little benefits of the Caw business men, make a note of Caw’s pens. There may be a mine 
pens is that the pen is always in a well of ink, so that it never of wealth buried in the suggestion. 














The Blaisdell Self-Sharpening Pencil. 


TRUTH. | ; WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 
‘The latest Yankee notion in lead pencils: the lead being mounted A SELF-SHARPENING PENCIL. 


in a stick of tightly-packed paper instead of wood. The paper is “ A : 
laid on in layers, ani Ge eiuamage of the arrangement is that when | At ae bya we — ae a 2 ap A — 
the point is broken or worn down, you tear off one layer of paper, proton Y tos Mss 5 vagal agen ~ dee eke o coer me (owl 
and a new and perfectly symmetrical point is instantly produced catia Ma thes “+t ; Rae: — y n folks . y 
without any further process of sharpening. This is called the | Pr "aan y Aes comic” atm ee “i -e ng Sid 
‘Blaisdell’ pencil, and if Blaisdell is the inventor, I hope he may | th ers, a part of whose business it is to set their mark on this or 
make a fortune out of it.” that item or article. 


THE EVENING NEWS AND POST (London). am. _MORNING LEADER (London). — 

‘One of the latest inventions that tend to make literary life better ‘The ordinary blacklead pencil in its wooden case if of good 
worth living is the ‘ Blaisdell Paper Pencil.’ Penknives, blackened | quality does not promise much scope to the inventive genius thirst- 
thumbs, and unparliamentary language when the point snaps short | ng to discover a real improvement, but a clever American firm have 
at an important moment are now at a discount. All that the writer |@ design in lead pencils that deserves popularity for its ingenuity. 
or reporter has to do is to insert a pin in a spot indicated on the |The lead is as usual, but round it is wound a thin strip of paper to 
penal stem, and, lo! a little roll of paper unfolds like a diminutive | the ordinary pencil thickness, and slightly notched at intervals, so 
shaving, or a released curl, and a fresh already sharpened point|that a small portion can be removed at a time as the lead wears 
appears to gladden his eyes and stimulate his harassed brain.”’ | down, producing an ever-sharpened pencil, always in working 

| 


order. The new device is known as the ‘ Blaisdell Self-Sharpenin 
BLACK AND WHITE. Paper Penal.’ rpening 








“The ‘ Blaisdell self-sharpening paper pencil’ is a remarkably 
smart contrivance. The lead is encased in paper, which can easily 
be unrolled when a fresh point is required.” time and labour is a universal boon, and such a one is the 

THE LADY. ‘ Blaisdell’ ae pencil, which is winning golden opinions in 

“ A self-sharpening paper pencil does not sound a very promising | America, and is now coming into use on this side the Atlantic. 
invention, but anyone who becomes possessed of one of the What an improvement this is upon the old laborious process of 
‘Blaisdell’ variety will acknowledge at once that it is.a very) pencil sharpening! and how much less extravagant with regard to 
ingenious little article. They are made in black, red, or blue, for; the consumption of the lead, which cannot snap off when thus 
office work, and are well worthy of a trial.” | treated. The ‘ Blaisdell’ pencils are made in various colours.” 


The BLAISDELL SELF-SHARPENING PENCIL is 
Manufactured in 5 degrees of Graphite, viz.: HB, H, B, HH, BB, price 2d, each. 
5 varieties of Colours: Blue, Red, Green, Yellow, Soft Black -. ~¢ aan 


Shape, size, and use exactly the same as a cedar pencil; 
BUT, 
It is covered with paper—not wood! Its point is always perfect—no chips, no dust. It does not waste 
in re-sharpening—the only wear is the wear of the lead in writing. 
@@ SAVES TIME, TROUBLE, AND MONEY. 


If not found at any Stationers, a Set of 3 Black and 2 Coloured Pencils will be sent 
Post Free to any address in the United Kingdom for 1s.. by THE BLAISDELL PENCIL 
COMPANY, Limited, 46, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 


THE QUEEN. 


“In these nurrying days any invention that tends to economise 
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GARDNER, DARTON, & CO. 


a fees ge Ore! ANCIENT and MODERN : 
in, Developm 


nent, Teechaltes of its Revival val. 
OODAVUSE, M.A. Large crown 8vo, cloth 


serApeetal book of . ee who have little time for ex- 
Guardian. 


tended reading.— 
By .the B Right 





PASTOR in PAROCHIA 
Rev. W. WALSHAM HOW. D.D. ae 
Additions, feap. 8vo, cloth circuit, 3s. ee 
ARTICLES and the AGE: of 


E XxXxIx. 
the REFORMATION: an Histor Deetr nal F 


a ee Li s *E TY 
IN unctarer ia in Theology and Hebrew, Bt David's re, College, 
eau. com 


etime Scholar of 8t. John’s College, Oxford. 


8vo, cloth oY 0s. 6d. 

“ Excellent as are from variou: hot Haglund by the dh, works 
on the XXXIX. Rrticles of tae Church eans pre- 
pw LL, the ———— == such a vo as this, w baubles new — 


nd in Si eis. “with "valuabl explanatory therA oneal 
deali aes a Articles Mr, Green is eminently suo- 
wer, occasionally introduces 
Hnaticun and ox men arg every know. EE, $ 
Co eundl be cenlier toentionn '—Morning Post. 
0k. G Social Questions in t —s View. 
By the Rev, the Hon JAMES rom Regions Pot Author of 
we) New Floreat,” Orown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. s 
treatment of what termed Christian Sociology, 
from ons who oertainly has tmoral reht, derived from hard expert 
ence and belf-denial sesond to none, to speak on this th i 


f the WAITING SC SOUL in the 


LIFE o 
Bens est Canon R. E. ——_ 
i Neda {Third edition,” 
much. 


wh. may 
wants to know what he may saf believe on the state of the wait 
Souls and our relation to thom has here all that he needs." r oe 
urch Times. 


WORK in GREAT CITIES. Lectures on 
storal shes delivered in the Divinit; y School, Combes 

» WINNINGTON Ly A., Head of the 

* With Introductions 


and of Bethnal G 
y the Rev. v HERBERT E. RYLE, DD. Hulsean lessor of 
Divinity Cambridge. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. : 
“ We unhesitating] oe all g workers, erical, that 
they are doing the msel d the pF 4 - —-F 
remain ui Luu > with 3 Me Ingram's epigrammatic sensible, ex- 


perienced 
“ It is most earnestly to be desired that these lectures should be 
obtained and read through by all candidates for Holy Orders. . 


SINTRAM and his COMPANIONS and 
UNDINE. An Illustrated Edition DELA 
MOTTE FOUQUE. With Tntroduction ya Chant BM. 
YONGE, and numerous [illustrations rion Browne, R.L 
}— J crown 8vo, printed on a Wy caper, te th boards, gilt 

“a TRthee present for a thoughtful lad or lass could & — 4 be.” 


IECOND EDITION 


E LS in a FLAT. | By Ethel F 
BEDDLE, seacteates by Go Browne, R.I. Crown 8vo, 
c 
“One of the ao tow. of recent fiction. . er adventurous maids 
are delightful com veto book is one to be read again aod again 





THE NATIONAL CHURCHES SERIES. 


Edited by P. H. DITCHFIELD, M.A., F.R.Hist.8S. 


“The general idea of the series is excellent.”—Guardian. 
“The scheme excites our interest.”—Saturday Review. 


1. GERMANY. By t the Rev. 8. Baring- 
GOULD, M.A. With Maps. Szown Ove, ob 
—— po Soulte conics bution 3 is excelent. wone’ of the best 
accoun Eng! German Reformation, its meaning 
real effects, that we have ever come across. 


2. SPAIN. By the Rev. Frederick Meyrick, 
M.A., Prebendary of Lincoln. With Map. Crown &vo, cloth 
“It is a really valuable work.”—Manchester Examiner. 


* M.A. Vicar of Bally By, wih Mowe’ qhor loth Olden, 
Seldom the Student _ story the ‘good fortune to 
snoventer "this brilliant epitome of che history of the earty' Live 
8 
Chi ne Atheneum. ~ 


4. NE q the Rev. 


THE THERLANDS. By 

P. H. DITCHFIELD, M.A. With 2 Maps. Crown &vo, cloth 
boards, 6s. 

SCOTLAND. the ithe. V. Rev. H M. 
LUCKOCK, | a 2 Wi 


2 Maps. Crown 8vo, 
we tT ate packed with facts from which , ty, ob Whert to 
Cray Pt ee bolsteri ant vn. Ho dlepiaye seaiie ¢ urprisi witha 
ing w) own e a 8 n “ 
prehension of affairs peouliarly Scottish.”— National Ubserver. ° 


6. ITALY. ot EY, the Rev. A. R. Pennington, 


of Lincoln. With Map. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 


7. FRANCE By the Rev. Richard Travers 
SMITH, D.D., Vicar of St. yo of Canon of St. 
Patrick’s, Dublin. With Maps. th boards, 6s. 


8. AMERICA. By the be Right Rev. Leighton 
——_. 8.T.D. Bishop of Delaware, U.S.A. With 
Crown 8vo, cloth yet 6s. 
= Palle ite ote story in “4 a — =< ay mm ay way, which is pleasant 


py ee ve. ‘orm just the informati 
eee ener wants to have. fer a r - 


Lonpon: GARDNER, DARTON & CO., 
3, PATERNOSTER BuILpINGs, E.C. 








CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS 
THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


Eprrev sy W. L. COURTNEY. 


APRIL. 


OLGA NOVIKOFF (0. K.). “ Russia and the Re-discovery of Europe.” 
LAURIE MA AGNUS. fGen pent at Rencle 
TRAL Learn Llenes.” 


y ed Philhe' 
MAJOR A. GRIFFITHS. “ After Khartoum.” 
af CRAWFORD. 








aval W: 
J 7 Greet Britain ani MORRIS. “The Financial Relations between 


Britain 
REV. R. F. HORTON, D.D. “The Free Church in 
SIR GEORGE BADEN-POWELL, K.C.M.G., LL.D. seh “Candia 


WELL. “ Federalism in South Africa.” 
and Diggers’ 


REV. W. 
c. D. p, BAYNE, Editor of The Standard 


CECIL RHODES:|- 


A BIOGRAPHY AND APPRECIATION. 
By IMPERIALIST. 
With PERSONAL REMINISCENCES by Dr. JAMESON. 


2 Portraits of Mr. Rhodes and a Map of South Africa. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

The TIMES says: “ For the first time the theory and 
practice of Mr. Rhodes’s career have been ‘ht together, 
compared, and put before the public in a readable narrative 
which covers the whole of his active life .... Few readers, 
we fancy, will come to the end of the book ‘without feeling 


News. “Cecil 








that they have — an ‘ht into the causes of the 
extraordinary influence exe by Mr. Rhodes.” 
OOK BY W. §8. 


ESSAYS and & SPEECHES. By W. 8. 
LIULY, Author of “Ancient Religion and Modern 
Thought, ” “ A Century of Revolution,’’ &c. Demy 8vo, 
12s, [ “ow ready. 

The Contents of the Volume is: Alexander Pope —Profes- 
sor Green—John Henry Newman : a Memoir -—The Temporal 

Power of the Pope, with a Rejoinder to Signor Crispi—The 
ing of Germany—Literature and Natural Life-—The 

New Spirit in History. 

A NEW WORK ON THE SULTAN AND THE TURKS. 


THe SULTAN and his SUBJECTS 
RICHARD DAVEY. With Portraits, Maps, and 
Plans. 2 vols, demy 8vo. [In a few days. 
This work embodies the results of an earnest attempt to 
set forth the chief characteristics of those heterogeneous 
nationalities which have, in process of 7 and by virtue 
of conquest, fallen under the dominion of the Sultans. It 
deals with the Turkish people generally, but chiefly with 
the Turks ot Constantinople. 


NEW WORK BY COL, 


THE RIVERS and LAKES of of. AUS. 
TRIA, BAVARIA, and HUNGARY. With a Sketch of 
ihe Ambleve ana Lin Oar in Rhenish Prussia. By 
Col. G. B. MALLESON,C.8.I. With Ma an 8vo, 


3s. 6d. ‘ow ready. 

This book is, above all things, a handbook to the rivers, 
lakes, and places indicated in the title. It is s ya 
guide for anglers, but useful for travellers of all classes. 
An efficient guide has long been needed to these districts, 
and Col. Malieson’s book aims at supplying the want. 
NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “LORD EDWARD 

FiTZGERALD.” 


WHITE MAGIC: aNovel. By M. McD. 
BODKIN, Q.C., Author of “ Lord Edward Fitzgerald: 
an Historical Romance.” Crown 8vo, 6s. [ This day. 


A NEW BOOK ON MECHANICAL ENGINEERING. 


FIRST PRINCIPLES of MECHANI- 
CAL and ENGINEERING DRAWING. A Course of 
Study adapted to the Self-Instruction of Studeuts and 
Apprentices in Mechanical meering in all its 
Branches, and for the Use of Teachers in Technical 
and Manual Instruction Schools. By H. HOLT 
BUTTERFILL, ME., formerly a Member of the 
Institution of Mechanical Engineers and Institution of 
Naval Architects. With upwards of 350 Diagrams in 
Illustration of the Principles of the Subject. Demy 8vo, 
7s, 6d. [Ready. 


A NEW TREATISE ON PRACTICAL GEOMETRY, 
PLANE 80 


PRACTICAL and 
GEOMETRY: a Treatise containing Solutions to the 
Honours Questions set at the Examinations of _ 
gemnee and Art Department (1887-1896 inclusive). 

. J. EVANS and W. W. F. PULLEN (8.W. Toate 
‘Polytechnic Institute). _ Demy 8vo, 9x. (Ready. 


CHAPMAN’S MAGAZINE 
Eprrep sy OSWALD CRAWFURD, 
APRIL. 

PRICE SIXPENCE. Contains: 
VIOLET HUNT’S NEW NOVEL, entitled 
UNKIST, UNKIND! (Serial), and 
EIGHT COMPLETE SsTORIES by 


Roger Pocock, Mes Ernest Levenson, Wintrrep Granam, 
BuLxe vey Ceeswk.L, Frep EB. bm og oy MERIVALE, 
Brgatriczs Hrron-Maxws tt, and W. L. ALpEN. 





CHAPMAN & HALL, Limirep, Lonpon. 





CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS, 


ACADEMY NOTES, 1897, with Ilus- 
trations of the Principal Pictures at Burlington 
_ House, will be published as usual on the OPE NING 
"DAY of the ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBI.- 
TION. Price ONE SHILLING. 


The following NEW and CHEAPER EDITIO vs. 
will be ready on April 8 :— 
GHETTO - TRAGEDIES. | By I. Zangwill. 


bg Aa 3 Illustrations by A. Large feap. 8vo, cloth, 


A POINT of CONSCIENCE. By Mrs. 
HUNGERFORD. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 


THE WHITE a VIRGIN. ‘By G. Manville 


FENN. Post 8vo, 
THE | HARDING "SCANDAL. By Frank 
LOVIOE. By Mrs. HUNGERFORD, 
Author of “* Molly Bawn.’’ Crown 8wo, cloth, 6s. 











a7 * and the rest we segnapiee wr Lord humorous touch 
widening tb popularity of i vats the on, at and yi S&S 
ening of its author, of her 
erous ndmirers that that it can have no's — tat Glasgow Herald. 





DU LOIE EVERTON. By E. Lynn Linton. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 
“ A strong and vases story "—Daily er yty = 
“Asa study of feminine antagonism the Pale is full of power.” 
Athenceum.— 


CAVALRY LIFE and ‘RPGIMENT Al 
LEGENDS. by On8 STRANGE WINTER. A _ Edition. 

The Two Series in One Volume. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

w. 


THE GOOD SHIP “MOHOCK.” By 


__ CLARK RUSSELL, Post 8vo, picture boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


BEYOND the PALE: an Irish Romance. 


By B. M. a Author of “ =. Barrington.” Crown 8vo, 


buckram, 
“ Mrs. Cro Oroker’s nats bnowledge of Irish life and character is revealed in 
its pisenay ond fulness this rr ie It is the Ireland of 

e minor characters are as well and truly drawn as the im- 
porcant, —- ‘the story overbrims with life, rm is the best told of Irish 
stories we have read or many a day.”— Daily Chronicle. 


WITH the RED EAGLE: a Romanc ce of 
Tyrol. By WILLIAM WESTALL. THIRD EDITION. 
, rysrox al gilt, 6s. 

“Like Mrs. Oroker and Mr. Anthony Hope, Mr. William Westall 
must be counted of ‘eke tribe of bqneteaters whee whose aim is to cheer, to 
amuse, and to rather than to to harrow, and to 
horrify their’ t senders... Mr. W estall is y love with his subject, he 
knows the ground right Fg and the result is a ating Le iy 
military pH a with a pleasant undercurrent of ro 
ll of ps fheident, and told with that t me 



































+ brim- 

gat traigh rd simplici hich | earned M 
catail bis qi y 4 omnes the story-tellers of of his = yt 

tion. "Spectator. . 

SEBASTIANTS SEORET. By 8. E. Waller. 

Illustrated by the author. Crown 8vo, clo’ 

i ae a pk + B failei to make ec. ~ ms tale Mp aut of As such 
ax ‘Batty? Teleg: aph. 

A MISSING WITNESS. Prank Barrett, 
Author of “The bay of Olga Zassoulich.” With 8 Illustrations. 
Crown ve orem, Se 
“ Mr. Barrett has happy knac of Putting his vooters, ina 
humour with himself, his book and | A wrong Fig ed,a vi 
ht to justice, and a Theppy love \seorles oh id eition to fill on 
rane our very pleasantly. 
THE QUEEN’S REIGN. 
TY YEARS A’ By Sir Walter Besant. 

With 144 Plates and Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

NEW TWO-SHILLING NOVELS 
MOUNT DESPAIR. By D, Curistrz Murrcy. 
servos? the DREAMS of AVARICE. By Sir Watrer 
AT MARKET VALUE. By Grant ALLEN. 

THE PRINCE of BALKISTAN. By Autzn Urwarp. 
LADY PATTY. By Mrs. Hunerrrorp. 

NEW THREE-AND-SIXPENNY BOOKS. 
THE OUTSIDER. By Hawcey Smarr. 
BY WOMAN’S WIT. By Mrs. ALEXANDER, 
THE MASTER of TRENANCE. By T. W. Sprreur. 
AN ANXIOUS MOMENT. By Mrs. Hunasrrorp. 
APRIL’S LADY. By Mrs. Hunesrrorp. 

NEW POPULAR EDITION OF 
MARK TWAIN'S WORKS. 

The following are now ready, crown 8vo, blue cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 
THE PRINCE and the PAUPER. With 190 Illustrations, 
ROUGEING IT; and The INNOCENTS at HOME. With 
THE AMERIGAN CLAIMENT. With 81 Illustrations. 
TOM SAWYER ABROAD. With 26 Illustrations. 

TOM SAWYER, DEYTEUTIVE. With Photogravure. 

PUDw’NHEAD WILSON. With Portrait and 6 Illustrations, 

MABK sales LIBRARY of HUMOUR, With 197 

THE. £1,000, 0,000 BANK-NOTE. 

A TRAMP ABROAD. With 314 Illustrations. 

THE STOLEN WHITE ELEPHANT. 

MADAME SANS-GENE. ‘Founded on 

and MOREAU’S Play.) By EDMOND LEPELLE- 

PO aaalated _ the French by JOHN DE VILLIERS. 





London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S List 


Now ready, price One Shilling. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


Conrents ror APRIL, 1897. 
. DEAR FAUSTINA, Chaps. 10—12. 
. THE PARSON’S DAUGHTER at DEAL. 





1 
2 
3, PLAIN LIVING and HIGH THINKING. 
4, THE BIRDS of TENNYSON, 

5, THE RUSTIO’S GOAL, 

6. AN IDEAL LADY LETTER-WRITER. 

7. IN the GATEWAY. 

8 PROSPEOTS of LITERATURE. 

9. A DISCIPLE of an OLD CREED. 

0. MONSIEUR DUVAL. 

1, THE CAREER of CLAUDIA. Conclusion. 


~~ 


SIXTEENTH EDITION NOW READY. 
In 2 vols., demy 8vo, 36s. 


Forty-one Years in India: 


FROM SUBALTERN TO COMMANDER-IN-SHIEF. 
By FIELD-MARSHAL 
LORD ROBERTS OF KANDAHAR, V.C. 


Besides Maps and Plans, the Volumes contain Portraits 
on Steel and Copper. 

*“*Lord Roberts’s narrative traverses all the critical 
periods of Indian war and politics during the last forty 
years. He writes of them as an eye-witness, as an expert, 
and latterly as the chief actor in the closing scenes of an 
eventful drama; his story produces the vivid impression 
which ‘comes out of accurate knowledge and strange per- 
sonal experiences.” — Spectator. 

“A book which is at once intensely interesting and 
exciting, and at the same time supplies a vast quantity of 
first-hand knowledge, invaluable alike tothe statesman and 
the political student. And, last of all, it is a remarkable 
revelation of the type of character rare in all ages—that of 
@ man at once great and fortunate who has remained 
simple, modest, and unspoiled by success.” — World. 








NOW READY. 


THE JERNINGHAM LETTERS. 


Edited, with Notes, by EGERTON CASTLE, M.A., 
F.8.A. In 2 vols., crown 8vo, 24s. 


NOW READY. 


ON SOUTHERN ENGLISH ROADS. 


By J. J. HISSEY. In 1 vole, demy 8yo, 16s, 
NOW READY. 


RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN: 


a Biography. By W. FRASER RAE, In 2vovls., 
demy 8vo, 26s. 


NOW READY. 


AUSTRALIAN WRITERS. By J. F. 


DESMON D BYRNE. In 1 vol,, crown Sr0, | 6s. 





THREE NEW NOVELS. 


NOW READY. 


THE CAREER of CLAUDIA. By 


F, M. PEARD, Author of “The Rose Garden,” &c. 
In 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s, 


NOW READY. 


THE BACKSLIDER. By Constance 


SMITH, Author of “The Repentance of Paul Went- 
worth.” In 2 vols., crown 8vo, 12s, 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


THE MISTRESS of BRAE FARM. 


By ROSA NW, ye ‘omen of “‘ Nellie’s Memories.” 
In 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 








THE NEW ISSUE OF THE 


NOVELS of Mrs. HENRY WOOD 


THE STORY OF CHARLES STRANGE 


(Fifteenth Thousand) 
IS NOW READY. 
In red oloth, gold lettered on side, similar to the 
3s. 6d. Edition, 2s. 6d. 
In green cloth, gold lettered on back, but with a plainer 
binding, 
To be followed at regular intervals by the other Stories 
in the Series, 





RicHARD BENTLEY &Son, New Burlington Street 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 





CA SSELL & COMPANY'S 
ANNO UNCEMENTS. 


Mr. FRANK STOCK- 
TONS new Work, 
A STORYTELLER’S 
PACK, will be published 
_ shortly, price 6s. 





A New Story, by W. G. 
TARBET, entitled 
ILL-GOTTEN GOLD: a 
Story of a Great Wrong 
and a Great Revenge, 
will be ready in a few 
days, price 6s. 


Mr. 8S. WALKEY’S new 
Romance, ROGUES of 
the “FIERY CROSS,” 
will be published shortly, 


price dS. 


NOTICEH.—The Sixth 
and concluding Volume 
of SOCIAL ENGLAND, 
embracing the Period 
from the Battle of 
Waterloo to the General 
Election of 1885, will 
be published shortly, 
price 18s. 











THE NEW IMPORTANT ILLUSTRATED 
WORK on the CHURCH of ENGLAND 


Vol. I. ready shortly, price 6s. 


THE CHURCH 
OF ENGLAND. 


A History for the People. 
By the Very Rev. H. D. M. SPENCE, D.D., 
Dean of Gloucester. 
3eautifully Ilvstrated throughout. 
To be completed in A vols. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limitsp, 
Lonpon, PARIS, AND MELBOURNE. 





MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


BY THE LATE ARCHBISHOP OF CARTE SURY, 
CYPRIAN: 


HIS LIFE, HIS TIMES, HIS WORK. 


BY 
EDWARD WHITE BENSON, D.D., D.C.L., 
SOMETIME ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


8v0, 21s. net. 


PALL MALL GAZEI(TE.— Full of rare and recondite 
learning, and written in a concise and engaging style. No 
person certainly can read it, or, indeed, any chapter of it, 
without it edification, - 


FIFTH THOUSAND NOW READY. 
MISS KINGSLEY’S 
TRAVELS IN 


WEST AFRICA. 


By Miss MARY H. KINGSLEY. 
With 10 Fall-page and numerous Text Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo, 21s. net. 


BY THE LATE EDWARD A. FREEMAN, 


SKETCHES of TRAVELS in 


NORMANDY and MAINE. By EDWARD A. FREE- 
MAN. With Illustrations from Drawings by the 
Author, and a Preface by W. H. HUTION, B.D. 
Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


GUESSES at the RIDDLE of 


EXISTENCE, and other ESSAYS on KINDRED 
SUBJECTS. By GOLDWIN SMITH, D.C.L., Author 
of ‘*Canada and the Cana*ian Question,” eae on 
Questions of the Day,” &c., &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

A THEN ZUM. -_** Deserves ’ to be widely read,” ”- 




















1897 ISSUE, NOW READY. 


THE STATESMAN’S YEAR 


BOOK. A Statistical and Histor cal Annual of the 
States of the Civilised World for the Year 1897. Thirty- 
fourth Annual Pablication. Revised after Official 
—— rie en J. SCOTT-KELTIE. With Maps. 
rown 8vo, 
SPECTA TOR.—" It i is, as usual, the most important of 
all the books of reference for the politician and the 
statistician.’ 


NEW NOVEL BY CHARLOTIE M. YONGE. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The PILGRIMAGE of the BEN 


BERIAH. By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE 
SCOTSMAN.—“ The hand of Miss Charlotte M. Yonge 
has not lost its cunning with the burden of years.....It is 
a book one feels glad to have read.”’ 


SECOND EDITION, NOW READY. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE QUEEN of the MOOR. 


A Taleof’ Dartmoor in the Days of Waterloo. By 
FREDERIC ADYE. 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ A very pretty little plot 
of adventure and love is woven out of this material. In- 
terspersed, but not too frequently, are some hunting scenes 
drawn with great spirit,’’ 


VOLUME VL, NOW READY. 


EMINENT PERSONS. Bio- 


graphies Reprinted from The Times, Vol. VI., 1893-94. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. Containing, amongst others, 
Professor Jowett, Sir Samuel er, Lord Coleridge, 
The Tsar Alexander Ill. 














ILLUSTRATED STANDA RD NOVELS. 
New Votume. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, antique paper, 3s. 6d.; ‘* Peacock ” 
Edition, gilt sides, back, and edges, 5s. 


POOR JACK. By Captain 


MARRYAT. Illustrated by Fred. Pegram. With an 
Introduction by DAVID HANNAY. 


4to, 24s, 


= MYCENAIAN AGE. A 


Study of the Monuments and Culture of Pre-Homeric 
Greece. By Dr. CHRESTOS TSOUNTAS, Ephor of 
Antiquities and Director of Excavations at Mycene, 
and fessor J. IRVING MANATT, * me LL.D. 
With an Introduction by Dr. DORPFELD 


MACMILLAN & CO., Lrm., Lonpon. 
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REVIEWS. 


THE MASTER. 


The Life and Letters of Benjamin Jowett, .A., 
Master of Balliol College, Oxford. By 
Evelyn Abbott and Lewis Campbell. 
(John Murray.) 


HIS is the authoritative record of him 
who for several generations, not by 
Balliol only, but by all Oxford, was spoken 
of fondly and familiarly as ‘‘The Master.” 
To the outer world, knowing Jowett 
hitherto but by the rhapsody of Mr. 
Swinburne or the presentment of the 
Boswellian Mr. Tollemache, it should come 
as a revelation of one of the most fas- 
cinating, and probably one of the most 
potent, personalities of the century. All 
praise is due to Prof. Campbell and Dr. 
Evelyn Abbott, old pupils and friends of 
Jowett, for the way in which they have 
accomplished their difficult task. Dr. Abbott, 
in particular, whom we knew to be learned, 
displays considerable literary gifts in that 
volume, the second, which falls to his share. 
Terse, pungent, not wholly discreet, he has 
produced, both by narrative and selection, 
a most salient and sympathetic portrait of 
the man he would honour. The real Jowett 
probably eludes description; so far as an 
ore influence can be formulated, it 
is done in these pages. 
Prof. Jowett came of a Yorkshire family 
who from yeomen had become for the most 
art clergymen of the Evangelical type. 
is father, though not in orders, was the 
friend and devoted fellow-worker of Lord 
Shaftesbury. The youthful Benjamin was 
sent to St. Paul’s, where he is described as 
“‘a pretty looking boy-youth who wore a 
perpetual sort of green sateen which never 
got, in my time, to the dignity of a coat-tail, 
but stuck to the less dignified one of a 
jacket.” Just as Milton was known as “‘ The 
Lady of Christ’s,” so was Jowett to his 
school-fellows ‘‘ Miss Jowett.” It was still 
in a round jacket and a turned-down collar 
that Jowett came as a scholar to Balliol in 
1835, and won from Mrs. Grote the nick- 
name of “The Cherub.” As an under- 
graduate he was something of a recluse, 





and so obviously poor that his friends 
hesitated to accept his invitations to tea. 
His tutors were Tait, afterwards Archbishop 


389 | of Canterbury, and Robert Scott, part author 


of the great lexicon. In 1839 he had the 
almost unprecedented success of being chosen 
Fellow of Balliol while still a scholar. ‘‘ We 
have elected,” said Dr. Jenkyns, the Master, 
‘a little child.” At this time Jowett’s chief 
friends were W. G. Ward, of “Ideal” fame, 
and A. P. Stanley, who became his lifelong 
ally. Under the influence of Ward he 


nearly threw in his lot with the followers of | p 


Newman : 

‘‘T sometimes think,’ he said about 1856, 
‘that but for some divine providence I might 
have become a Roman Catholic. I had resolved 
to read through the Fathers, and if I found 
Puseyism there I was to become a Puseyite. It 
is not unlikely that I might have found it, but 
before I had gone through my task the vacation 
ended, and on returing to Oxford we found that 
Ward was going to be married! After that the 
Tractarian impulse subsided, and while some of 
us took to German Philosophy, others turned 
to lobster suppers and champagne. They called 
that ‘ being unworldly.’ ” 


Jowett was one of those who took to German 
Philosophy. He came under the influence 
of Hegel, and with Stanley and such con- 
verts from Newmanism as Froude and 
Pattison, formed the little group of Oxford 
Liberals. While remaining firm against 
the official persecution of the Tractarians by 
the Evangelicals, they devoted themselves 
to the rational study of theology, and to the 
practical question of University reform. 
These two subjects occupied much of Jowett’s 
energies for many years, but they were 
always subordinate to the work of the college 
tutorship which he accepted in 1842. 


«Tn this,” says Prof. Campbell, ‘‘ he laboured 
as if it were the sole purpose of his life ; turnin, 
all other interests to account in ennobling an 
enriching this. It might without exaggeration 
be said of him in relation to his pupils that 
‘all things were for their sakes.’ ” 


Under his care Balliol rapidly came to the 
front; a cult of him grew up among his 
pupils and ex-pupils, and through them he 
became a persona grata in the larger world. 
In 1854 he fell upon evil days of disappoint- 
ment and persecution. He failed to be 
elected Master of his college, and though he 
was made Regius Professor of Greek, that 
professorship was practically without emolu- 
ments, and neither the University nor Christ 
Church could be persuaded for many years 
to endow it. This was largely due to the High 
Church dislike of Jowett’s heterodox theology. 
The essay on the Atonement in his Epistles 
of St. Paul (1855) and the essay on the 
Interpretation of Scripture in Essays and 
Reviews (1860) brought the hornets about 
his ears. He never forgot the blow to his 
position as a teacher which followed the 
reception of these essays. Moreover, he was 
still a poor man, and had to devote much of 
his income to the support of his parents. 
He now put aside the design of marrying, 
and this loss also he felt to the end. In the 
meantime his hold upon his pupils and his 
college was growing. He became Master of 
Balliol at last, in 1870. In the same year 
was published his great translation of Plato. 
Until his death, in 1893, he presided over 





the destinies of his college, and to a large 
extent, especially during his Vice-Chan- 
cellorship of 1882-1886, over those of the 
University. He continued, by reading- 
parties and otherwise, the habit of in- 
timate personal intercourse with as many 
of the undergraduates as possible. His 
‘young men” filled Church and State. 
He was the friend and counsellor of many 
of the great, wise, and eminent of the 
nation, and at his death seven Heads of 
Houses who had been his pupils bore the 
all. 

It is difficult for those who did not come 
directly under the influence of this great 
man to fully understand the “secret of 
Jowett.” In the Oxford of his last ten 
years he still loomed large. Those who did 
not willingly attend divine service elsewhere 
crowded the Balliol chapel to hear him 
preach. But with admiration was mingled 
criticism. He was said to domineer the 
Hebdomadal Council, and to be a past 
master in the art of obstruction; he was 
said to doze before the fire under the cover 
of abstract thought; he was said to be 
a tuft-hunter; he was said—quite untruly, 
we are sure—to take pleasure in making 
young men uncomfortable by inconvenient 
questions or studied rudeness. The: fact is, 
that during this period, for all his reputa- 
tion, he was isolated in Oxford. He could 
not cast in his lot with the reactionaries, for 
that would have meant an alliance with the 
clergy who distrusted him, and whom he de- 
spised ; and with the later Oxford Liberalism 
he was hardly in sympathy. It was 
markedly political, and Jowett was neither 
a democrat nor a Home Ruler. To women’s 
education he gave a half-hearted support, 
thinking it a somewhat hazardous and 
doubtful experiment. University Extension, 
though he worked for it, was a subject for 
irony. Of the younger generation of dons 
he had but a small opinion : 

‘They want to marry,” he said, “and they 
haveno money. They want to write, and have 
no originality. ~— want to be scholars and 
have no industry. ey want to be fine gentle- 
men and are deficient in manners. When they 
have families they will be at their wits’ end to 
know how to provide for them. Many of them 
have the fretfulness of parvenus, and will always 
have this unfortunate temper of mind.” 


This was the Jowett of the Vice-Chan- 
cellorship; the Jowett of the forty years 
from 1840 to 1880, and the Jowett to the 
last of those with whom he was in touch, 
we may find in the pages of the Life and 
Letters. What, then, was it that Jowett 
did for Oxford? Much of a _ tangible 
kind, in actual reform, in the human- 
ising of her studies, in the methodising 
of her examinations: much, also, in the 
widening of her borders and the liberalising 
of her theology; most of all, perhaps, 
in the Platonising of her philosophy. 
Between the Aristotelian and the Platonic 
mode of thought there is all the world; and 
it is not going too far to say that Jowett 
found Oxford Aristotelian, and left her 
Platonic. He insisted on the Republic, 
and the Republic, not the Ethics or the 
Analogy, is now the leading text-book of the 
schools. Jowett did much, but it is clear 
from what Prof. Campbell and Dr. Abbott 
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have to tell us, and from the testimonies of 
others which they have collected, that it is 
not by what he did, but by what he was, that 
he will be remembered. His real greatness 
was in the intimate influence over the plastic 
minds of the young, which is the prerogative 
of the heaven-sent teacher. Whatever else 
Jowett was, he was a teacher first, and 
witness after witness comes to acknowledge 
the infinite pains, the unexampled tact, 
the unfailing sympathy, the unconquerable 
idealism which he brought to bear in his 
relations with his — He founded no 
philosophical school; he had not, like his 
friend Thomas Hill Green, a system ; but he 
had the power, less intellectual than moral, 
of stimulus, which is at the heart of all 
education ; he had the genius for bestowing 
and inspiring affection, and, shy scholar as 
he staat was able to bring men face to face 
with their best selves, to spur them on by 
encouragement and warning to the utmost 
efforts of which they were capable. The 
influence of a Jowett, as of a Socrates, 
eludes definition ; genres of it breathes 
through his letters, especially through the 
series addressed to Dean Stanley, of whose 
brilliant, but less stable, disposition he was 
always the Mentor, and through those 
written towards the close of his life to two 
girl friends, Miss ©. M. Symonds and 

iss Margot Tennant, now Mrs. Asquith. 
Jowett’s letters are admirable, alike for 
their ethical fervour, for their delicate and 
gracious humanity, and for the Attic salt of 
their composition. Two specimens may 
serve to illustrate the last of these charac- 
teristics. Of Bishop Samuel Wilberforce 
he writes that he is an excellent man “ if 
you do not mind being semi-humbugged by 
a semi-humbug”; and again : 

‘‘T am always sorry when an eminent man 
dies, even when I think the continuance of his 
life rather an evil than a good; yet I do not 
think that he was worse than about half the 
bishops, but he was more versatile and able.” 


And of Archbishop Tait : 


“‘The Archbishop was always a very kind 
friend to me, though in the book he says that 
he thought I had a curious mind because I took 
absolutely no interest in these ritual controver- 
sies. He was quite right, and I wonder how 
he or anybody else could take an interest in 
them. He was an excellent man and a gentle- 
man, very good and very Scotch ; but I miss in 
the book, as I used to miss in his conversation, 
any interest about truth in the higher sense. 
He did not seem to think that it was of the 
least importance compared with ‘keeping the 
Church together.’ If he had possessed this 
element he would have been a great man.” 


It will probably be a surprise to many to 
find how far Jowett diverged in later life 
from the position of theological orthodoxy. 
The Essays and Reviews were a starting 
rather than a terminal point. Miracles, for 
instance, which he accepted in 1846, ap- 
peared to him a superstition in 1876. In 
the same year he writes : 


** Were the writers of the New Testament in- 
spired when they wrote in any other sense than 
they were during the rest of their lives? ... 
Is there any difference between St. Bernard and 
Plato except that they were men of genius of 
a different kind—the one a religious genius, 
the other a philosophical and poetical genius ? 
. . « If so, every great and good man is in- 





spired, or none at all, and all the great thoughts 
of mankind are to be treated as part of the 
saered inheritance.” : 

Yet with growing unorthodoxy we may 
trace a growing spirituality. In a private 
note-book he writes : 

** Morning and evening prayers are almost 
impossible to me. Church is difficult; but I 
desire more and more never to let a day pass 
without some idea or aspiration arising in my 
mind; and this appears to be retained. I am 
always thinking of death and of God, and of 
the improvement of human nature, though 
sometimes interrupted by false and petty con- 
ceits of self.” 

Among Jowett’s minor services to Oxford 
we may note the encouragement of the 
theatre during his Vice-Chancellorship, and 
the introduction of Sunday concerts into 
Balliol. He was generous in money matters, 
and gave the college a great organ and, 
though he was no athlete, a cricket-ground. 
His taste in English letters was fine, if not 
catholic. Shakespeare’s Comedies, Boswell’s 
Johnson, and Selden’s Zable-Talk were his 
favourite books. He greatly admired Tenny- 
son and George Eliot, who were among 
his personal friends. Shelley he did not 
appreciate either as man or poet. ‘‘ They 
had better have left him where the late Mrs. 
Shelley left him, for it is impossible to convert 
him into a decent or honourable man.” About 
Browning, though he made him an Honorary 
Fellow of Balliol, he was doubtful. 
**Porphyria’s Lover” he thought ‘poor, 
sad stuff.” Of “Christmas Eve and Easter 
Day ” he wrote: 


” 


‘“Tt is Browning’s noblest work, written in 
his highest, though a fluctuating mood of 
mind. ... He deepens many things, unveils 
and unfolds human nature, but he deepens them 
into greater scepticism ; there is no rest in him. 
He is also very extravagant, perverse, topsy- 
turvy, obscure; he has art without beauty, and 
a grim humour hardly intelligible. Nowhere is 
he really affected by the great themes of poets— 
love, or ambition, or enthusiasm. Isolated in 
the world, pupidvevs dvfp, neither epic nor 
dramatic, but semi-dramatic.” 


The criticism seems to throw light 
rather upon Jowett’s limitations than upon 
Browning’s. 

Two literary schemes Jowett never lived 
to realise. He intended a Life of Christ 
and an Essay on Morals. The Greek pro- 
fessorship came first, and the translations of 
Plato, Aristotle, and Thucydides, even with 
the help of younger scholars, were a laborious 
achievement. Yet the vanishing of those 
dreams the world will not fail to regret. 


LANDSCAPE IN POETRY. 


Landscape in Poetry from Homer to Tennyson. 
By Francis T. Palgrave, late Professor 
of Poetry in the University of Oxford. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 


A ReEviEW of poetry in antiquity — 
Hebrew, Greek, Latin; in the “dark” 
ages; in the thirteenth-century dawn of a 
second long European day; in even the 
measurable best of Italy; nay, in England 
herself before Elizabeth or between Charles 
the Second and the end of the eighteenth 
century—this might have yielded a land- 





scape well within the range of an historian’s 
eyes. But it was hardly possible to see, to 
describe, to name, the Sales of the 
Shakesperian poetry, or that of the 
poetry of the century just closing, as the 
poets of England and of France have sung 
its beauty, its days and nights, its seasons, 
its mystery, its manifold inspirations. The 
only approximately just way would have 
been to take the most beautiful, 
the most representative of the modern 
landscape-passages. Let us say at once, 
then, that the first part of Mr. Palgrave’s 
book is the best. And his best is, needless 
to say, most excellent. He is enthusiastic 
without excitement—a last century writer 
would have said zealous without enthusi- 
asm ; that is, he never loses the sense of 
relation, never lets the critic’s memory, 
which has to check present and pressing 
experiences, grow used or dull. He makes, 
moreover, no vertical divisions among the 
poets, excluding these on the plea that 
theirs are alien heights, fencing in the 
heights he loves; for him there are no 
alien heights, and he makes no division 
except the horizontal line that divides the 
highest from the lower, and the lower into 
degrees. Or this is his intention, and that 
intention forms his credentials, and gave 
authority to the Golden Treasury. But 
in the present work there is an inevitable 
arbitrariness. There is too much of fine 
landscape in modern poetry to be treated in 
the latter part aude small volume. It is 
rather to “ regretted that such a book as 
Landscape in Poetry must have the appear- 
ance of an anthology. For it is only against 
an anthology, challenging the judgment of 
readers whether all the gathered poems 


are not conspicuously the best of 
their kind, at a complaint will 
lie. In a word, Mr. Francis Turner 


Palgrave has taken the opportunity of his 
book on landscape to distinguish one or 
two minor modern poets by citation, where 
there was not room enough for passages from 
the greater poems of the greatest poets. He 
was perfectly free to do this. It may, per- 
haps, be even the most interesting partial 
manner of doing what there was not space 
to do completely. It is, age ny because 
of the Golden Treasury that we expected 
from Mr. T. Palgrave an unwinking responsi- 
bility. 

Some to us that from this unrelaxed 
attitude of authority he has dispensed him- 
self in the latter part of the present valuable 
work. In the first part he takes the judicial 
position of a historian who is also a ruling 
critic, and whose signals are watched by 
students. But the historian’s special part is 
the more important and the foremost in the 
work of surveying the landscape of older 
literature. Itis one of the happiest tasks 
in all literature to gather the passages of 
landscape poetry from the Greek epic—they 
are so few, so lonely, and so fine. They 
stand, as it were, with the atmosphere 
around them and the light a them. They 
have the respect of ages, without which their 
simplicity would go uncrowned, and the 
attention of ages, without which their single- 
ness would be indistinct. In Greek lyrical, 
idyllic, and epigrammatic poetry the rare- 
ness, the solitariness is less majestic, the 
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unconsciousness is less; there is not merely 
an image or similitude of human things, as 
when the flowing of Penelope’s tears is 
epically likened to the filling of mountain 
rivers by the zephyr-melted snows; there 
is the quicker and more conscious cry, 
“OQ would I were the Kingfisher, as 
he flies with his mates . . the 
sea-bright bird of spring.” $Egoism 
seems to us to be the almost universal 
inspiration of this growing commerce with 
nature. As the modern rhymer of the 
North loves the storm at night because he 
has the shelter of his home at command, 
and makes haste to embourgeoiser himself, 
the winds, his hearth, and his wife, in the 
sense of comfort, so the Greek, so the 
Roman, was apt to honour the tree for its 
shade. And so, with a finer, but similar, 
desire, does the Psalmist watch the flight of 
a dove into the distance. He feels the 
counter stroke of self, the relapse, and the 
failure ; the leap towards peace has fallen 
short, and the poet knows he has not wings ; 
nor does his soul follow the innocent flight 
generously, ing wing in thought with 
the dove on the dove’s own errand; his is 
the negative—the impossibility, the denial, 
and the sigh—no more. 

The sacred writer’s landscape and nature 
are a part of English as well as of Hebrew 
literature. Englishmen read the Greek and 
Latin landscape in the original, the Hebrew 
in the English of the eve of Elizabethan 
poetry. Biblical English is not—the reader 
may need to be reminded, by the way 
— Elizabethan, it is not the English 
that was so soon to break into the 
chorus and concert in praise of May and 
meadows ; it is the English of the grave fast 
and vigil of that festival. It was the 
English of Henry VIII. ; a generation and 
three reigns altered it afterwards into the 
tongue that sang. English seasons, the 
changes and the lights and shadows of the 
temperate North ; it had, in a younger form, 
sung those seasons and that climate in 
the time of Chaucer. By the peculiar 
unity of language, the alien Semitic an- 
tiquity is far more intimately familiar to us 
than the kindred Aryan antiquity of the 
‘‘classics.” That is, of course, too well 
known a truth to pause upon. But the 
influence of the Hebrew spirit upon the 
earlier English contemplation of nature 
might be a matter to study. 

t ought not to have been necessary to 
explain the absence from Mr. Palgrave’s 
book of such elaborate and important land- 
scape as that of modern French poetry, for 
example. It is obvious that he had no 
eo to make a book of translations. 

he snatches—they are no more—from the 
Greek do not—by courtesy—need trans- 
lating, and yet are—by courtesy—translated. 
Thus the way is made twice plain. The 
originals are given, and Mr. Palgrave’s 
admirable versions are given with them. 
And their brevity makes the whole process 
manageable; but it would be far otherwise 
in the case of the Chants des Rues et des Bois. 
No single volume would contain even so 
much as a representative selection from 


the French, and the translation would 
be a special, separate, and expert 
work, not to be undertaken as an 





incident. True, there is something quoted— 
and very finely treated—from Dante; but 
here again the fewness and the brevity of 
the landscape passages make their intro- 
duction and their translation possible. It is 
England, then, or rather Britain, that makes 
the greater part of Mr. Palgrave’s book— 
even though it would not have been at all 
the book it is had there been nothing 
except English within it; and the limita- 
tions are inevitable. The chapter on 
Celtic and Gaelic poetry gives us, among 
other beautiful things, a passage from “ the 
last and greatest of the medieval bards,” 
Dafydd ap Gwilym, born probably about 
1340, which is rendered by the English of 
Mr. Vaughan Jones; it celebrates the 
marriage of the bard, and is a rapturous, 
spiritual, natural, and mystical ecstasy. 
‘Under the mantles of the splendid green 
hazels,” the thrush is as a priest, who wears 
a cassock of “the flapping wind,” pro- 
phesies without ceasing, and “ reads to the 
parish the Gospel without stammering ; 
and the bells of the Mass continually did 
ring.” This is a note of exquisite delirium 
which is assuredly not to be heard from 
Chaucer. ually unlike the Welsh, albeit 
with a masculine wildness of their own, are 
the Anglo-Saxon fragments left to us of our 
first national literature after the library- 
burning savages of the sixteenth cent 
had destroyed the greater part of what had 
escaped the Norman and the Dane. 

No reader could desire a stronger or 
more sensitive guide than Mr. Palgrave, 
through Elizabethan meadows or the 
gardens of poets under the Stuart 
kin or a gentler one through the 
ade of the eighteenth century. A reader 
here and there, however, may grudge the 
precious space given to Byron’s “‘ horrid crags, 
by toppling convent crowned,” than which 
nothing could be sillier (without simplicity) 
or more artificial (without grace). It is a 
humiliation to come upon this ready-made 
phrase after the hearty past. By the way, 
are our critics aware that Byron is the 
father of their split infinitive? ‘To slowly 
trace,” says the noble poet, ‘the forest’s 
shady scene.” Although Mr. Palgrave 
quotes poets who outlived Tennyson (we 
could have wished to see more than a single 
ode of Coventry Patmore, whose landscape 
was in the highest sense classic) he 
closes his book with Tennyson, and 
with a tender and serious profession of 
faith in that great poet’s “immortality.” 
The word is used with misgiving; “ those 
few hundred years of life which man pleases 
himself with naming immortality ’—these 
he claims for the poet of ‘‘ @Enone.”’ 


THE COMIC SPIRIT. 


An Essay on Comedy. By George Meredith. 
(A. Constable & Co.) 


Ir is patent that no living writer more 
fittingly could expound the theory of 
Comedy and the Comic Spirit than Mr. 
Meredith. Many of his novels lack only 
the dramatic form to fulfil every require- 
ment of high Comedy, and no one is more 
richly stored with the Comic Spirit. In the 





narrow compass of the volume before us, 
which has but a hundred pages, Mr. Mere- 
dith analyses this spirit with a brilliancy 
possible only to himself. It is a little 
work of extreme suggestiveness, and no 
one at all seriously interested in the subject 
can afford not to read it. Mr. Meredith 
has never written more flexibly than in 
this essay, which was originally prepared 
for oral delivery at the London Institution, 
twenty years ago. 

The finest’ Comedy, Mr. Meredith con- 
siders, is that of Moli¢re. The English 
school, he says, ‘‘has not clearly imagined 
society; and of the mind hovering above 
congregated men and women it has imagined 
nothing.” The comic writer (using comic 
in the sense in which it is employed by Mr. 
Meredith) must see society steadily and see 
it whole. Moliére did so. Hence, as John 
Stuart Mill said, the French kfow men and 
women more accurately than we do ; they can 
continually revert to their standards—the 
characters in the Moliére comedies—for 
corroboration and refreshment. Shake- 
speare’s characters, says Mr. Meredith, are 
often saturated with the comic spirit, but 
they are over-proof ; ‘‘ creatures of the woods 
and wilds, not in walled towns, not grouped 
and toned to pursue a comic exhibition of 
the narrower world of society.” Shake- 
speare, moreover, favours literary or poetical 
Comedy rather than that Comedy which, 
like Moliére’s, is a mirror of life. Mr. 
Meredith singles out Millamant and Mirabel 
in ‘The Way of the World” as the two 
finest figures in English Comedy; he places, 
however, Congreve low in comparison with 
Moliére. To Congreve’s style he gives the 
highest praise, so succinct and forcible is 
it. ‘‘In this he is a classic, and is worthy 
of treading a measure with Moliére.”” Con- 
trasting the art of the two men, Mr. 
Meredith describes Congreve’s as 
‘*a Toledo blade sharp and wonderfully supple 
for steel; cast for duelling, restless in the 
scab , being so pretty when out of it. To 
shine it must have an adversary.” 


Moliére’s, on the other hand, is like 


“a brook, with innumerable fresh 
ights on it at every turn of the wood through 
which its business is to find a way. It does not 
run in search of obstructions, to be noisy over 
them; but when dead leaves and viler sub- 
stances are heaped along the course, its natural 
song is heightened. Without effort, and with 
no » Ate flashes of achievement, it is full of 
healing, the wit of good breeding, the wit of 
wisdom.” 

This, too, is wit, and wit of a high order. 

Passing from pure Comedy, the critic 
enters upon his study of the Comic Spirit. 
The following fine passage sets forth his 
conception of what the office of that watchful 
spirit is: 

“If you believe that our civilisation is 
founded in common-sense (and it is the first 
condition of sanity to believe it), you will, 
when contemplating men, discern a Spirit over- 
head : not more heavenly than the light flashed 
upward from glassy surfaces, but luminous and 
watchful, never dooting beyond them, nor 
lagging in the rear; so closely attached to 
them that it may be taken for a slavish reflex, 
until its features are studied. It has the sage’s 
brows, ard the sunny malice of a faun lurks at 
the corners of the -closed lips drawn in an 
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idle wariness of half tension. That slim feast- 
ing smile, shaped like the long-bow, was once 
a tig round satyr’s laugh, that flung up the 
brows like a fortress lifted by gunpowder. The 
laugh will come again, but it will. be of the 
order of the smile, finely tempered, showing 
sunlight of the mind, mental richness rather 
than noisy enormity. Its common aspect is one 
of unsolicitous observation, as if surveying a 
full field and having leisure to dart on its 
chosen morsels, without any fluttering eager- 
ness. Men’s future upon earth does not attract 
it; their honesty and shapeliness in the present 
does; and whenever they wax out of pro- 
rtion, overblown, affected, pretentious, bom- 
Bustical, h ritical, pedantic, fantastically 
delicate ; whenever it sees them self-deceived 
or hoodwinked, given to run riot in idolatries, 
drifting into vanities, congregating in absurdi- 
ties, planning short-sightedly, plotting de- 
mentedly ; whenever they are at variance with 
their professions, and violate the unwritten but 
perceptible laws binding them in consideration 
one to another; whenever they offend sound 
reason, fair justice; are false in humility or 
mixed with conceit, individually, or in the bulk 
—the Spirit overhead will look humanely malign 
and cast an oblique light on them, followed by 
volleys of silvery laughter. That is the Comic 
Spirit.” 
Aristophanes is cited as the ideal possessor 
of the Comic Spirit. Mr. Meredith writes of 
the laughing bald-pate, as Aristophanes 
called himself with joy. He flings himself 
into the appreciation—enthusiastic, eloquent. 
Aristophanes, he says in one place, is 
‘‘an aggregate of many men, all of a certain 
greatness. We may build up a conception of 
his powers if we mount Rabelais upon Hudibras, 
lift him with the songfulness of Shelley, give 
him a vein of Heinrich Heine, and cover him 
with the mantle of the Anti-Jacobin, adding 
(that there may be some Irish in him) a dash of 
Grattan, before he is in motion.” 


This is an ingenious recipe. Embrace both 
Aristophanes and Moliére, Mr. Meredith 
says elsewhere — that is, embrace both 
Comedy and the Comic Spirit—and you 
have the whole scale of laughter in your 
breast. Aristophanes,” he concludes mourn- 
fully, “‘is not to be revived; butif his method 
were studied some of the fire in him would 
come to us, and we might be revived.” 
Taking them generally, says Mr. Meredith, 
the English public are most in sympathy 
with the primitive Aristophanic comedy, 
‘* where the comic is capped by the grotesque, 
irony tips the wit, and satire is a naked 
sword.” He makes it clear that pure comedy 
cannot thrive in this country. We are too 
composite a people. For one thing, we are 
too sentimental ; for another, too Puritanic ; 
for a third, too Bacchanalian. Also we have 
not yet spiritually comprehended the signi- 
fication of living in society. 

The Comic Spirit does not often inhabit 
our writers. Fielding, Chaucer, Shakespeare, 
Pope, and Cowper had it to perfection; 
Byron had “splendid powers of humour, ar@ 
the most poetic satire that we have had 
example of, fusing at times to hard irony. 
He had. no strong comic sense, or he would 
not have taken an anti-social position.” The 
English genius prefers satire. On the other 
hand, “no one,” remarks Mr. Meredith, 
‘would presume to say that we are deficient 
in jokers.” A test for home application may 
not be inappropriate to close with: 


‘You may estimate,” says Mr. Meredith, 





‘your capacity for comic perception by being’ 


able to detect the ridicule of them you love, 
without loving them less, and more “ being 
able to see yourself somewhat ridiculous in dear 
eyes, and accepting the correction their image 
of you proposes.” 

We do not want Mr. Meredith to divert an 
energy from novel-writing, and yet we wi 
he could find it in his power to dip more 
often into criticism. He does it superbly. 


EOZOON AND EVOLUTION. 


Relics of Primeval Life. By Sir J. William 
Dawson. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


In this compact little volume the ‘‘ doyen of 
Canadian geologists” gives permanent form 
to a course of lectures delivered in 1895 to 
a Boston audience on the problematical 
Eozoon Canadense, and its bearing on the 
origin of life and biological evolution 
generally. Naturalists will certainly be 
glad to have this comprehensive treatment 
of the subject by one who, if not the actual 
discoverer, has been intimately associated 
with the find ever since it was first sub- 
mitted to the consideration of palon- 
tologists by Sir W. E. Logan, some thirty- 
five years ago. The story need not here 
be repeated of the angry discussions which 
broke out at the time, and which have not 
yet been settled, regarding the true character 
of the substance: some, with Prof. King 
and others, maintaining its mineral origin, 
others, with the author and the late Dr. 
Carpenter, risking their reputation on its 
organic nature. This latter view Sir William 
still loyally adheres to, and supports his 
contention with some fresh evidence, and 
with further arguments of a more abstract 
character, which may at least claim the 
serious attention of the “sceptics.” He 
holds that we have here an organism of 
a low type, whose position may even be 
determined in the sub-kingdom Protozoa, 
as one of the foraminifera, which form a 
wa order in the class Rhizopoda 
(Huxley’s Myropoda). 

The difficulty biologists feel in accepting 
such a conclusion lies in the fact that the 
known beginnings of life would thereby be 
shifted as far back from the Cambrian as 
this system is remote from the present time— 
that is to say, right through the Huronian, 
and even the Upper Laurentian, which, 
apart from its plumbago deposits of doubt- 
ful organic origin, is usually regarded as 
absolutely azoic. But so far from shirking 
this inference, which would increase the 
duration of life on the globe by many 
millions of years, our author contends that 
such an increase must be allowed, and that, 
in point of fact, the shallow Laurentian 
waters swarmed with a protozoan fauna 
which was one of the chief factors in build- 
ing up the crust of the earth. The term 
azote he would restrict to the true Archean 
or Lower Laurentian, substituting eozoic, a 
word of his own invention, for the fossil- 
bearing Grenvillian (Upper Laurentian) and 
Etcheminian series, leading up to the 
paleeozoic Cambrian rocks. 

Besides Eozoon, reference is made to 
several other contemporary Protozoa, such 





as Archeeozoon, Archsospherine, Archseo- 
gg i discovered by the author, some 

t described or named by Matthew, 
Billings, and others in America, and in 
Europe by Giimbel. Much weight is laid 
on the testimony of Giimbel, in whom 
Eozoon has certainly found an able cham- 
pion on the Continent, and whose researches 
are stated to have established “‘ the existence 
of Eozoon fossils in all the Laurentian lime- 
stones of the middle and north of Europe.” 
Altogether, it will readily be allowed that 
the hypothesis has received much support 
from recent observations in both ae 
spheres, while Sir William’s arguments lose 
none of their force by the temperate lan- 
guage with which they are urged, and by 
his gererally courteous bearing towards his 
opponents. Thus, at p. 222: 

**T confess that I feel disposed to treat very 
tenderly the position of objectors. The facts I 
have stated make large demands on the faith of 
the greater part even of naturalists. Very few 
geologists or naturalists have much knowledge 
of the structure of foraminiferal shells, or 
would be able under the microscope to recognise 
them with certainty. Nor have they an 
distinct ideas of the appearances of suc 
structures under different kinds of preservation 
and mineralisation. Further, they have long 
been accustomed to regard the so-called Azoic 
or Archean rocks as not only destitute of 
organic remains, but as being in such a state of 
metamorphism that these could not have been 
preserved had they existed. . . . In these 
circumstances it is rather wonderful that the 
researches made with reference to Eozoon have 
met with so general acceptance, and that the 
resurrection of this ancient inhabitant of the 
earth has not aroused more of the sceptical 
tendency of our age.” 

But in connexion with the Eozoon con- 
troversy Sir William revives his somewhat 
= views on the broader question of 

iological development, and here he not 
only becomes aggressive, but even unfair 
towards the leading exponents of evolution 
as now understood. ‘‘ Haeckel, one of the 
prophets of the new philosophy, waves his 
magic wand, and simple masses of sarcode 
spring from inorganic matter,” &c. Others 
are ‘‘ enthusiastic speculators and caterers of 
sensational popular science’; their sugges- 
tion of missing links in the organic series, 
which links must be allowed under any 
theory, are spoken of as filling up gaps “ by 
plausible conjectures,” while a “ Darwinian 
biologist” is described as ‘“‘an insatiable 
enthusiast who feels himself aggrieved if not 
supplied with infinity itself wherein to carry 
on the processes of his science.” 

It may seem surprising that such deter- 
mined opposition to the modern theory of 
organic evolution should be displayed by a 
naturalist, who on the other hand contends 
so vigorously for an extension of life on the 
globe far longer than is claimed by any of 
these ‘‘ insatiable enthusiasts,” and presum- 
ably far beyond the limits allowable by the 
most liberal orthodoxy. But such apparent 
inconsistencies are not rare among con- 
servative leaders of thought, and the names 
of Agassiz, the Abbé Bourgeois, and many 
others might be mentioned as cases in point. 
Nor is it very easy to determine Sir William 
Dawson’s attitude towards “the new philo- 
sophy.” In one place he speaks the 
language of an advanced Spencerian, 
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agreeing with those ‘‘ who hold the modern 
Ferny of gradual evolution,” who “re- 
pudiate the idea that the Lower Cambrian 
fauna can be primitive,” and who ‘‘ demand 
a vast series of changes in F aug ey time to 
— the way for it.” en he essays to 
explore the dim and mysterious past, and 
‘to ascertain what forms, if any, are visible 
amid its fogs and mists.” 

But elsewhere the solution of biological 

roblems is sought, not in observation, but 
in creation, and even in multi-creation after 
the manner of Cuvier. The plan of creation 
is certainly allowed to be progressive, but 
not continuous; that is to say, the lower 
forms of life do not pass by gradual change 
into the higher, but either persist un- 
changed, or with but slight varietal change, 
or else die out, and are then succeeded by 
more specialised forms “ successively intro- 
duced.” Change is allowed, but only within 
narrow limits, and the study of evolution is 
the study, not of one or more archetypes with 
endless modifications and ramifications, but 
the study of a large number of types, which 
make their appearance independently in 
successive geological ages, and which either 
become extinct from time to time, or live on 
without developing any greatly divergent 
later forms. us the various animal series 
are graphically represented not by branches 
springing from a common stem, but by a 
corresponding series of parallel lines con- 
verging at neither end. ‘It seems that 
each leading line, as we trace it back, ends 
in a blind alley, just where we might 
suppose that it was about to pass into 
another path” (p. 287). Hence even man 
himself ‘is still man in all the deposits in 
which we can find his remains, and as 
remote from the apes of his time, in so far 
as we know, as he is from those now his 
contemporaries’ (p. 288). The inference 
is that the most highly specialised of living 
beings has followed an independent line of 
davllagieath which in past time never 
converges on a common anthropoid stem. 
It is difficult to understand how this view 
can still be upheld after the interval between 
the Neanderthal race and a generalised 
Simian stock going far back into the 
Miocene age has been half bridged over 
by Dr. Dubois’ Pithecanthropus erectus. 


GREEK WRITERS. 


Ancient Greek Literature. By Prof. Gilbert 
Murray. (William Heinemann.) 


Ir is a large tribute to the vitality and 
enduring attractiveness of Greek literature 
and Greek history that, in spite of all that 
has been already written on either subject, 
year by year new books are still produced 
that suggest new points of view, or disinter 
qualities that have hitherto escaped un- 
noticed. Only the other day we had Mr. 
Dickinson’s admirable little book on the 
Greek View of Life—so fresh and suggestive 
in its treatment of a well-worn theme—and 
now we welcome a history of Greek litera- 
ture from Prof. Murray which, whatever 
may be its faults, cannot be denied the 
merit of originality. The title of the book 
is to some extent a misnomer. This’ is not 





a history of Greek literature in the best 
sense of the word. It is, indeed, rather 
chaotic in its plan—a series of brilliant 
studies of the Greek writers, with little 
attempt to elucidate the historical continuity 
of Greek literature, or the interdependence 
of one writer on another. It is full of 
paradox, of startling judgments and judg- 
ments meant to startle, of unproved theories 
disguised as familiar facts, and of fresh, 
courageous, and suggestive criticism. The 
studies are not all of equal merit. The 
writer has his predilections and his limits. 
He loves and admirably appreciates Hero- 
dotus ; we doubt his affection for Thucydides, 
for whom, at anyrate, he says nothing that 
has not been said before. He defends the 
Sophists against the Socratics, but on in- 
sufficient grounds, and values Isocrates 
surely above his merits. He illuminates 
with new light the genius of Euripides, 
disclosing points that lave escaped ost 
all previous critics, but he is dull to the real 
greatness of Sophocles, whom he considers 
conventional, and more artist than poet. 
To Euripides, indeed, is devoted the best 
study in the series. It is evident that Prof. 
Murray is attracted by the modern note, we 
had almost said the note of decadence, in 
this poet. He writes of his neglect of art 
for thought, of his ‘“‘ extraordinary brain- 
power, his dramatic craft, subtlety, sym- 
pathy, courage, and imagination,” qualities 
which he contrasts, more by implication 
than direct statement, with the “calm and 
succesful” poetic art of Sophocles. He 
marks his sympathetic insight into the heart 
of woman, ‘‘ whom, like Ibsen, he idealises, 
refusing to idealise any man,” and on the 
poet’s attitude to religion he has much to 
say that is new and suggestive. 

The chapter on Homer is devoted 
almost exclusively to the Homeric question, 
and here Prof. Murray will be found 
abreast of the latest and most de- 
structive criticism of the time. He sup- 
ports the view that the Ziad and Odyssey are 
only parts of an immense body of early lays, 
pow have been cast into their present form, 
ne 3 by natural or accidental causes, partly 
y the conscious arrangement of Athenian 
rhapsodists ; but the presentment of the case 
is not too clear, and it is difficult for the 
reader to distinguish, unless he knows 
already, where the writer is dealing with 
discovered facts, and where with unproved 
theories. Much of the chapter on Thucydides 
is taken up with an examination of the 
received text. The question is of great 
importance, for on it depends our estimate 
of the historian’s style. Prof. Murray leans 
to the view of Cobet and Mr. Rutherford 
(though he is not prepared to go as far as 
either of these critics) that the style of 
Thucydides was simple and pellucid, that 
where he is difficult or obscure it is the 
copyist who has made him so. According 
to the ancients, who presumably had access 
to better MSS. \than we possess the style 
of Thucydides was involved and hard. 
Where lies the criterion? The evidence 
is in the main internal, but that is 
prejudiced by the presumed unsoundness 
of the text. The external evidence which 
Prof. Murray adduces, and by which he lays 
much store, seems to us worth little. 





Prof. Murray’s own style is unequal. 
In the earlier portion of the book it is apt 
to be abrupt and conversational, sometimes 
undignified. He writes of Stesimbrotus as 
“a sort of intransigeant ultramontane 
journalist, wearing rather a modern look 
among his contemporaries, but not quite 
equal to what we now produce at our 
worst.” He is fond of derivations, of plays 
on words, which often seem to occur in 
otherwise tasteless passages. ‘‘ Phokos, 
who, although he was knocked on the head 
by the seashore, and had a mother called 
Seasand, was perhaps originally as much a 
Phokian as a seal (@wxy).” And again: 


‘* When we hear that Agido among the rest of 
the chorus is like a ‘racehorse among cows’ 
this does not mean that the ‘ boorish’ 
poet is expressing his own intemperate and 
vacillating iration. Would the cows of 
the chorus ever have consented to sing such 
lines ? ” 
(Vacillari means to “walk like a cow.”) 
This love of derivation has led Prof. 
Murray into accepting the Disease-of- 
language theory of mythology, if we are 
right in so understanding his words “ that 
the original battle for Helen was doubtless 
a strife of light and darkness in the sky, 
just as the Niblungs were cloud-men 
and Sigurd a sun-god before they were 
brought down to Worms and Burgundy ” 
—a theory which, we imagined, was held in 
these days by no one but its inventor. But 
as the work progresses the style rises in tone 
and dignity. The smartness, the striving 
after effect disappears, and the exuberance, 
of which this was a symptom, expresses 
itself only in rapidity and nervous power. 
The note of sincerity rings more often and 
more plainly, and lends to the phrase the 
force always conveyed by truth. Nothing 
could be more admirable, alike for its form 
and matter, than the final appreciation of 
Demosthenes, which is not only a fine 
example of Prof. Murray’s style at his best, 
but an illustration of his method and critical 
quality. 

“Demosthenes can never be judged — 
from his circumstances. He is no saint and no 
correct mediocrity. He is a man of genius, and 
something of a hero ; a fanatic too, no doubt, and 
always a politician. He represents his country 
in that combination of intellectual subtlety and 
practical driving power with fervid idealism, 
that union of passion with art, and that in- 
variable insistence on the moral side of actions, 
on the just and the noble, that characterises 
most of the great spirits of Greek literature. 
To say with Quintilian that Demosthenes was 
a ‘bad man’ is like saying the same of Burke 
or even of Isaiah. It implies either that noble 
words and thoughts are not nobility, or else, 
what is or more plausible, that the greatest 
expressions of soul in literature can be produced 
artificially by a dodge.” 


MR. OMAN’S HISTORY. 


A History of England. By C. Oman. Third 
Edition. (Arnold.) 


An ideal school History of England would 
be produced by a combination of the pecu- 
liar excellences of Mr. 8. R. .Gardiner’s 
Student's History of England and Prof. 
York Powell’s History of England for Middle 
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Forms ; and where considerations of expense 
are not prohibitive, these two admirable 
text-books, each of which constitutes the com- 
plement of the other, might well be used 
side by side. After them, the next place 
could fairly be given to a revised fourth 
edition of Mr. Oman’s manual. His His- 
tory of England resembles his Greek History 
in its lucidity of treatment and its brightness 
of style, but surpasses it in being compara- 
tively free from the flavour of newspaper 
English, though here and there we still 
come across irritating tricks of unclassic 
ees The writer possesses the sense of 

istorical proportion and perspective ; and 
save that the constitutional reforms of 
Henry II. are dismissed in a curiously brief 
and summary manner, in the matter of 
selection and rejection there is little with 
which to find fault. 

To pass to details, it is satisfactory 
to see the misleading form <Ague Solis 
and the erroneous rendering ‘ Avthelred 
the Unready” respectively replaced by 
Aque Sulis and ‘‘ Athelred the Redeless, 
or Ill-counselled.”” On the other hand, 
we observe that in these pages Freeman’s 
pelisades in undiminished entirety still 
adorn the hill at Senlac, and that King 
John still ‘signs’? Magna Carta instead 
of sealing it. The former is, of course, an 
open question, the latter a comparative 
trifle; but a mistake of the first magnitude 
occurs on p. 40, where the Peace of 
Wedmore of 878 is confused with Alfred’s 
and Guthrum’s Frith of 886. Again, on 
‘p. 151, obligatory knighthood is assumed to 
be an invention of Edward I. in 1278. The 
writs of November 16, 1224 ( Rot. Cl. 9th Hen. 
II1.), and November 7, 1235 (Rot. Cl. 19th 
Hen. III.) show that this was not so. 
The £20 census, too, was certainly fixed as 
early as the reign of Edward’s predecessor : 
witness the writs of 25th, 26th, 37th, 39th 
Henry III. (Hale and Lansdowne MSS.); 
while in 1256 (Rot. Cl. 40th Henry I1., 
and M. Paris sub anno) not only was there a 
general compulsory summons to knighthood, 
but the knightly rating was apparently 
lowered for the nonce to £15. These are 
isolated instances of inaccuracy, but the book 
throughout is by no means free from errors. 
As an example we may take the reign of 
Richard III. We may eliminate from it 
all controversial points. We may abstain 
from saying that, so far as Mr. Oman is 
concerned, Buck, Walpole, Halsted, Legge, 
Sir Clements Markham, and, to a certain 
extent, Nichols and Mr. Gairdner, appear 
to have written in vain, and that the old 
Tudor tales, with their jumble of im- 
probabilities and contradictions, are once 
more served up to tax our intellectual 
digestion. We may suppress any manifes- 
tation of surprise that in his presentment 
of the last Plantagenet king he has hardly 
advanced beyond Shakespeare and Mrs. 
Markham. Nevertheless there will remain 
much that is reasonably open to complaint. 
Rivers was not executed on “the very day 
of Richard’s accession,” but on the day 
before (June 25). From the Act of Attainder 
of Ist Henry VII. it is clear that William 
Catesby was not a knight. As Richard was 
born on October 2 (or, to take Rous’ latex 
date, October 21), 1452, and fell at Bosworth 





on August 22, 1485, his age at his death 
was not thirty-three, but thirty-two. To 
say that Colyngbourne was hanged “ for no 
more than a copy of verses” is a statement 
that would have made even the Lancastrian 
Fabyan stare ; as also would the multiplica- 
tion by Mr. Oman of his “‘ wele vpon iui. m. 
men in rusty salettes,” till they are repre- 
sented by such expressions as: ‘‘ Gloucester 
commenced to pack London with great 
bodies of armed men”; “masses of armed 
men”; ‘‘thousands of men-at-arms packed 
every street.” The vague rumours set down 
by the monk who wrote far away at Croy- 
land will not justify this in the face of the 
definite evidence of the local chronicler 
Fabyan ; nor will Stallworth’s letter, which 
spoke only of an expectation that was 
exaggerated by the natural excitement of 
the time. 

With regard to the story 
immediate execution of Hastings, Sir 
Clements Markham’s analysis of the dates 
(Eng. Hist. Rev., April, 1891) has surely 
cast upon that view doubts sufficiently 
grave to demand some attention. On p. 268 
we are presented with the legend of the 
murder of the princes in all its orthodoxy ; 
the manner, the time, the place, the burial, 
the discovery of the bones (real human 
bones that time, not those of an ape)— 
everything is there. Yet in the next sen- 
tence we are told with prompt repentance 
that “its manner and details were never 
certainly known.” It is with sincere regret 
that we find the work of so interesting a 
writer and so accomplished an antiquary 
and historian as Mr. Oman defaced by 
blemishes of this character; the more so 
because his book is full of good things, and 
his general handling of the course of events 
is scholarly and scientific. 


VITA MEDICA. 


Vita Medica: Chapters of Medical Life and 
Work. By Sir Benjamin Ward Richard- 
son. (Longmans.) 


Here was a man who belonged intimately 
to the Victorian era, whose life grew full 
with its fulness, and bright with its bright- 
ness of expectation. It is touching to read 
Dr. Richardson’s account of the blessing his 
dying mother gave him on the day after 
Coronation Day, 1838 : 


‘She said she would not much longer be 
my companion, but I must remember her, and 
must try to be a good boy; must follow my 
lessons carefully ; and, above all things, must 
learn to be a good doctor, the profession of 
medicine being in her opinion the noblest in 
the world. I was born to it, and must do my 
very best.” 


His medical destiny took hold of the boy’s 
mind, and even at his earlier schools it was 
allowed to dictate some of his studies. Once 
only did he waver in his fidelity to his 
prospects. Southey’s Life of Nelson was the 
disturbing factor, and Jack Lambert, a hot- 
headed schoolfellow, the advocatus diaboli. 
The two actually ran away from school, and 
were on the way to Portsmouth to take ship 
when sunset and discretion turned them 
back to the schoolhouse. 


of the 





Richardson began his formal study of 
medicine as an apprentice to a practising 
doctor. In those days only young men 
who were favoured by friends and fortune 
walked the hospitals or travelled to European 
medical centres. The majority were bound 
to private practitioners, and this was a 
feature of his profession which Dr. Richard- 
son—who discarded so much—would fain 
have kept. He writes: 


‘*T have often said, and again say it, that this 
method of introduction to our profession, now 
practically abandoned, was the best that could 
be, and ought to have remained untouched. It 
was a fruitful source of income to every respect- 
able practitioner; it kept such practitioners 
well up to the mark; it made good openi 
for introductions and practices; it was te 
spp by the public at large ; it cultivated 
well a common field, and effected a sound and 
general good.” 


Richardson’s own experience of the system 
was certainly hap In 1845 he went to 
Glasgow, to the college then called Ander- 
son’s University. His lifelong memories of 
those days, and of the fine men who flitted 
across his path, fill a pleasant chapter. 
After short spells of ak as an assistant 
at Saffron Walden and Narborough, in 
Leicestershire, and a final course of study 
at Glasgow, which won him his Faculties 
of Physician and Surgeon, Richardson came 
to London and settled in practice with Dr. 
Robert Willis at Mortlake. Here he worked 
hard out of doors and in, at the bedside 
and in the laboratory, and was successful in 
an attempt to win the Fothergillian gold 
medal for a paper on “ Diseases of the 
Fetus.” In recalling this effort Dr. 
Richardson makes the sadly striking remark : 
‘Tt is certain that I never once saw birth 
without some remote indications of death 
through some particular signal of disease.” 
His career was now fairly begun, and from 
this point the chapters of his book 
become less directly autobiographical, 
being concerned rather with the at 
medical movements in which he played his 
— These may be enumerated as fol- 
ows—the organisation and application of 
sanitary science; the elimination of pain 
from disease and operations; the banish- 
ment of alcohol from the bedside; and the 
development of germ theories. 

In none of them did Richardson lead the 
way. Modern sanitary science had already 
been promoted by the appointment of 
a Registrar-General, and Doctors Farr 
and Chadwick had done much to make 
that office a bulwark of the nation’s 
health. As a student he had seen 
anesthetics brought to the aid of tor- 
tured patients. Even in his opposition 
to alcohol, Richardson had been forestalled 
by Higginbottom, of Nottingham. In 
each department something had been 
done. The machine in each case moved, 
but Richardson’s shoulder on the wheel 
helped it forward with speed and déelat. 
His industry was prodigious. His enthu- 
siasm never waned, nor his courage. In 
1869, when he made his first ‘‘ sortie” 
against alcohol, his lecture-room was de- 
serted, and in a city where he had once 
been given a grand supper “I was marked, 
like Higginbottom, with the sin of disbelief 
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in the ancient faith, and was known by only 
one friend.” This was no light ordeal for 
a man well advanced in years, with a great 
stake in his calling. But Richardson was 
ever a winner, and he lived to see a non- 
alcoholic hospital and a non-alcoholic league 
of doctors. is worst enemies could not call 
him a crank with conviction, for they knew 
his soundness as a physician. Richard- 
son was a_ great doctor judged by 
ordinary professional standards; he was 
greater still in that he widened and 
lifted those standards. He had the makin 
of an administrator of public health, 
such as has never yet held office, for whom, 
indeed, no office has yet been created. 








FROM CROWDED SHELVES. 





Elements of Theoretical Physics. By Dr. C. 
Christiansen. iggy, ese W. F. Magie. 
Ph.D. Pp. 339. (Macmillan & Co.) 


Magnetic Fields of Force. By Prof. H. Ebert. 
Translated by C. V. Burton, D.Sc. Part I. 
’ Pp. 297. (Longmans. ) 


é ter: continual appearance of scientific 

text-books translated from the German 
is becoming a trifle vexatious. For some 
time past the commergial world has been 
informed that British trade has suffered 
from German competition because of the 
neglect of scientific principles underlying 
our industries. This is probably true to 
some extent, but manufacturers may very 
well retort by asking what British men 
of science are doing that it should be 
necessary to import so many advanced text- 
books written abroad. The best, or worst, 
of it is that most of these books are better 
than any produced at home; so that while 
our professors are claiming to be able to 
show the way to improve industry they 
are pushed out of their own field by works 
‘‘made in Germany.” 

Prof. Christiansen’s treatise, which has 
heen put into English by Prof. Magie, of 
Princeton University, presents a compre- 
hensive and informing view of the funda- 
mental principles of theoretical physics. 
In scope the book is similar to Clerk 
Maxwell’s stimulating little primer entitled 
Matter and Motion; but the treatment is 
much more detailed, and new work in the 
various branches of the subject is taken into 
account. Teachers and students familiar 
with higher mathematics will be glad to 
possess a volume in which the theory of 
modern physics is expressed in a uniform 
notation ; but * ordin investigators of 
natural phenomena would soon lose them- 
selves in the maze of differential equations 
and integrals which runs through the pages. 

The manner in which iron filings arrange 
themselves when scattered over a sheet of 
cardboard lying upon a magnet was made 
by Faraday the starting-point of a series of 
brilliant conceptions of the nature of mag- 
netic, electric, and optical phenomena— 
conceptions which now dominate physical 
theory. Prof. Ebert’s work, which is pre- 
sented in a pleasing English dress by Dr. 
Burton, is an experiment in expounding 





the phenomena of magnetism and electro- 
magnetism upon a basis formed by the lines 
of force, of which Faraday first saw the 
significance. The book is practical and 
thorough, and it will furnish students with 
solid food for study and experiment. The 
second part, dealing with the phenomena 
of induction, has not yet appeared. 


* * * 


The Apocalypse of Baruch. Translated by 
R. H. Charles. (A. & OC. Black.) 

THERE is at present, and has been for the last 

sixty years, a tendency in England to popu- 

larise criticism. Lawrence’s translation of 
the Book of Enoch, Cotton’s translation 
of the Third, Fourth, and Fifth Books 
of Maccabees, T. W. Olark’s “ Ante- 

Nicene Library,”’ Ryle and James’s transla- 

tion of the Psalms of Solomon—these and 

similar publications have placed the ordinary 
intelligent English layman, desirous of inves- 
tigating the origins of Christianity, but 

unacquainted with ancient languages, in a 

far more advantageous position than his 

brother on the Continent. Mr. Charles, who 
has already earned considerable gratitude in 
the above connexion by his English version 
of The Book of Jubilees, now presents us with 
an English version of Zhe Apocalypse of 

Baruch, one of the most interesting of the 

“‘ Pseudepigrapha ” that have come down to 

us. Pseudo-Baruch, writing almost cer- 

tainly in Trajan’s reign—whether a little 
earlier or a little later than the author of 

IT. Esdras is one of the problems which the 

book raises—represents the purely Jewish 

ideal of the Messiah, distinguished from 
and possibly sketched in antagonism to that 
established from Nazareth. Perhaps the 
most striking picture in the Apocalypse is 
that in which the Roman Empire is depicted 
as a mighty forest, and the Messiah as a 
tiny spring, waxing in volume till it becomes 
an overwhelming torrent and sweeps away 
the forest—all save one lofty cedar. And 
then that cedar is swept away too, and 
one hears an explanation that the cedar is 
the last Roman emperor (Trajan?), who 
shall be brought in chains to Mount Zion and 
there slain by Messiah! ‘ Baruch” repre- 
sents for us that fierce zealot, patriotic 
fanaticism, with which, except in the one 
great instance, the Messianic idea was in- 
separably connected in the first and ‘second 
centuries—the spirit which occasioned the 
mournful ‘‘Day of Trajan,” and finally 
brought about the great catastrophe under 

Bar-Cocheba. Irresistibly ‘‘ Baruch” brings 

to mind that verse in the Gospel, ‘“‘If thou 

hadst known in this thy day the things that 
belong to thy peace.” 
* * * 

The Ruined Cities of Ceylon. By Henry W. 
Cave. With Photographs by the Author. 
(Sampson Low.) 

Mr. Cave photographs well and to some 

purpose. Last year he photographed a 

number of the ruined temples, dagabas, and 

_— which are found in the interior of 

eylon, and which date from the introduction 
of Buddhism into the island. Even without 
an explanatory text these illustrations would 
suggest splendid episodes in man’s history. 

At Mihintale what seems to be the bare 

crown of a hill is a huge dagaba, or relic 





shrine, built in the third century B.c. with 
millions of bricks. You climb to it by a 
broken granite staircase that makes itself 
an awful pathway through the thickets and 
the gleaming trunks of trees. Near to this 
wonder is another dagaba, the Maha Seya, 
from whose top the traveller sees ‘the 
ruined shrines of Anuradhapura rising above 
a sea of foliage and the glistening waters 
of the ancient artificial es relieving the 
immense stretches of forest.” In Mr. Cave’s 
photograph the top of this dagaba seems 
covered with a hair of vegetation, yet the 
effect is due to a mass of forest trees that 
have sprung from seeds dropped there by 
birds. In some parts clearings have left the 
ruins standing on open ground. It is so 
with the sixteen hun monolithic columns 
which mark the site of the Brazen Palace 
built by King Dutthagamini to house the 
monks of the new faith. The splendours of 
their abode are recorded in the Maharvansa, 
the national chronicle. We read of a hall 
supported on golden pillars, of festoons of 
pearl, of an ivory throne inestimably draped, 
of canopies and emblems, and lavers of pure 
gold. Nor is it hard to believe in the gold 
since the temple which sanctified it remains. 
Certain it is that these glorious buildin 
were raised by a people who drew untold 
inspiration from a creed which teaches that 
existence is sorrow, and that to combat 
sorrow man must reduce his desire to live. 
Mr. Cave’s photographs are of considerable 
value, quite outweighing his text, which, 
however, is clear and from its nature 
interesting. 
* x % 


On Human Nature. By Arthur Schopen- 
hauer. Selected an Translated by T. 
Bailey Saunders. (Swan Sonnenschein.) 

Tuts is the seventh volume of translations 

which Mr. Saunders has made from the 

more popular writings of Schopenhauer, and 
it is certainly not the least interesting of the 
series. The title of the book covers six 
essays taken from Schopenhauer’s Parerga 
and from his posthumous writings. These 
are concerned with Human Nature, Govern- 
ment, Free Will and Fatalism, Cheracter, 
and Moral Instinct, and there is a final 
chapter of Moral Reflections. In all these 
essays Schopenhauer is found talking at 
large on matters of human experience and 
conduct, and talking with that unanswer- 
able sanity and originality which make his 
teachings as stimulating to the mind as 
rough towelling is to the body. We 
remember no passage in the early volumes 
which more clearly and simply conveys 

Schopenhauer’s practical teaching than the 

following : 

“The readers of my Ethics know that with 
me the ultimate foundation of morality is the 
truth which in the Vedas and the Vedanta 
receives its expression in the established, 
mystical formula, T'at twam asi (This is thyself), 
which is spoken with reference to every living 
thing, be it man or beast, and is called the 
Maharakya, the great word. ... We are 
possessed of two different, nay, absolutely 
contradictory ways of regarding the world: 
one according to the principle of individuation, 
which exhibits all creatures as entire strangers 
to us, as definitely not ourselves. We can have 
no feelings for them but those of indifference, 
envy, hatred, and delight that they suffer. The 
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other way of regarding the world is in accord- 
ance with the Tat-twam-asi—this is thyself— 
principle. All creatures are exhibited as iden- 
tical with ourselves; and so it is pity and love 
which the sight of them arouse. The one 
method separates ‘ndividuals by impassable 
barriers; the other removes the barrier and 
brings the individuals together.” 


It should not be forgotten that Schopen- 
hauer was at one with the Buddhist and the 
Christian in the belief that evil is radical 
and renunciation best. This understood, 
neither his metaphysics nor his temperament 
need offend. 

x * * 


A Study of the Sky. By Herbert A. Howe. 
With Illustrations. (Macmillan & Co.) 
Ar a time when all the world has learnt to 
read, any book which opens the way to a 
wholesome and fascinating study deserves a 
cordial welcome. Prof. Howe, of Denver 
University, has written such a work. It 
demands no previous knowledge of the 
subject, nor any knowledge of mathematics. 
The romance is opened up in a fashion 
which may well discover in the reader an 
enthusiasm for the fascinating and limitless 
science of the heavens. In a popular way 
he describes the constitution of the firma- 
ment, the nature of the constellations, the 
movements of the planets, the manufac- 
ture of lenses, the spectroscope, sun-spots, 
meteors; in fact, he runs over the whole 
ground. His style is, perhaps, a trifle 
florid for British taste, and the portraits of 
American astronomers and professors of 
astronomy are of secondary interest in this 
country, but the sort of book he set out to 
write he has written very well. The practical 
instructions for identifying the heavenly 
bodies by means of the diagrams are very 
clear, and the illustrations in general will be 

found interesting and helpful. 
* * # 


Hero- Worship. By Thomas Carlyle. (Chap- 
man & Hall.) 
Tux lectures on LZero-Worship form the 
fifth volume of Messrs. Chapman & Hall’s 
centenary edition of Thomas Carlyle’s works. 
These volumes leave nothing to desire in the 
matters of binding, print, and paper. But 
we do not understand why, if Hero- Worship 
needed portraits, only three — those of 
Shakespeare, Rousseau, and Napoleon (a 
curious trio)—should be given. One would 
not exact a portrait of Odin, the hero as 
divinity, for obvious reasons; but it would 
have been easy and fitting to have supplied 
those of Dante, Luther, Knox, Johnson, and 
Burns. This is surely a case in which 
thoroughness or nothing was the best policy. 
Mr. Traill’s introduction is acute and 
interesting. 
* * * 


Spanish Self-taught. By C. A. Thimm, 


F.R.G.S. (E. Marlborough.) 
Tre ery edition of Mr. Thimm’s 
Spanish Self-taught will be of service to 


the large class of persons who for purposes 
of business or pleasure desire a practical 
knowledge of the language. The contents 
of this little book, with the aid of a few 
weeks’ diligence, will carry them through 
the land with comfort, and will lay the 
foundation of a more intimate knowledge of 





the language and its literature if the study 
is to be further pursued. The difficulties 
of pronunciation are simply atid ingeniously 
turned. 








FICTION. 





Flames: a London Phantasy. 
Hichens. (Heinemann.) 


R. HICHENS’ new novel may be 
regarded from either of two. points 
of view: as a story of mere imagina- 
tion, or as a solemn treatise upon the 
transcendental Ego. As an imaginative 
story it has certain merits in the telling 
that are by no means to be denied. Mr. 
Hichens is, to a large extent, capable of 
suggesting situations of obscure and dubious 
horror ; he has a sentiment of place, and he 
can realise a scene here and a scene there 
with an instant and liberal completeness. 
His story turns upon the notion of the ex- 
clusion of a personality from a body and the 
usurpation of a second personality in the 
same body. The somewhat ghostly situa- 
tions whereby the exchange is accomplished, 
are touched in with skill and effective- 
ness; but the tale loses interest as it pro- 
gresses, and the final scenes are lamentably 
disappointing. This is, without doubt, due 
to the gradual intrusion of Mr. Hichens’s 
somewhat solemn philosophy into the fan- 
tastic imaginativeness of the earlier part of 
his scheme ; and we are bound to add that 
as a philosopher he passes poor muster. It 
would be absurd to ask him for a genuine 
and fully developed philosophical system in 
what is openly called a ‘‘ phantasy”; but at 
all events for purposes of fiction ‘‘the binding 
theory” should be consistent throughout ; 
whereas Mr. Hichens’s theery is quite uncon- 
vincing. To take one brief example. In the 
exchange of souls everything depends upon 
the author’s insistence on Will as—to 
use his own words—the “‘ Ego, the man 
himself.” And yet, after the intrusion of 
the alien Will into the new body, it is 
apparent that the new man thus formed has 
the double memory of the personality that 
he both was and is; whereas, if the first 
memory were only a power of the former 
will, and not a separate part of the soul, it 
would vanish with the will. Therefore, by 
Mr. Hichens’s own showing, memory and 
will are separable portions of the soul; and 
yet, as we have said, his whole theory 
depends upon the identification of will, and 
will alone, with the soul. The contradiction 
vitiates from beginning to end what may be 
called the circumstantial credibility of the 
book. If an example of how the thing can 
be done were wanted, take “ Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde”; asa relation of facts Steven- 
son’s fable is, of course, utterly incredible; 
but its circumstantial credibility is never for 
a moment in danger. As a last word, 
the style of Flames is too thoughtlessly 
exuberant. To speak after the author’s 
own manner, his fruit is often over-ripe, 
and his hyacinths are not seldom past the 
fragrance of their freshness; also, to judge 
by a certain frequency of repetition, polished 
boots haunt Mr. Hichens like a passion. 


By Robert 





Guavas the Tinner. By 8. Baring-Gould. | 
(Methuen. ) 


Mr. Barrne-Govutp’s new story is all about 
the tin-workers of Dartmoor in Queen Eliza- 
beth’s time. Concerning the production of 
tin in England, and the ancient customs of 
the Duchy of Cornwall, and the jurisdiction 
of the Stannary Court, it is itself a mine of 
information. Perhaps the hand of the 
antiquarian is a little prominent, still Mr. 
Baring-Gould is here opening new ground 
in fiction, and he has combined with all 
his tin a golden story, full of the gleam and 
brilliancy of romance. The semi-crucifixion 
of Guavas, his rescue by the fierce Isolt 
Rodda, who loves him, his oath to be hers 
and do her bidding always, his wolf, the 
last in Britain, and its fight with the traitor, 
Dickon Rawle, in the Staldon Ring, the 
contrast between Isolt Rodda and the gentle 
Lemonday, whose sweetness has an unknown 
attraction for Guavas, their finding of the 
Keenly Lode, and the bitter struggle of 
Guavas and Lemonday against the jealous 
and -revengeful Isolt and Dickon Rawle— 
here are dramatic elements enough, and 
—- are they combined by Mr. Baring- 

ould’s experienced hand. This is a book 
of adventure, for boys in particular, which 
may be cordially recommended. It will 
teach them something, for one thing, about 
their own country. But it is also full of the 
straightforward human passions, and not of 
the so-called “modern” substitutes, which 
it may be hoped do not delude the adult 
subscribers to libraries. Mr. Frank Dadd 
illustrates the volume, and contributes three 
drawings thoroughly in the spirit of the 
story. 





Saint Eva. By Amelia Pain. (Osgood, 


Mellvaine & Co.) 


Tuts is a well-written story, of a somewhat 
sentimental order, and is concerned with the 
life history of Eva Corona, of whom an 
imaginary portrait, by Sir E. Burne-Jones, 
forms the frontispiece to the book. Eva, 
whose sanctity consisted in a virginal, 
almost nun-like, purity, was kissed un- 
expectedly by Clayton Leaford, who possibly 
loved and certainly rode away. But Eva 
took the kisses too seriously, and thus 
supplied the tragic motif to the story. The 
authoress has a quite happy knack of 
character - drawing, and gives convincing 
portraits of the sort of people one meets 
in society in London, on the river, and along 
the beaten track of tourists in Italy ; indeed, 
she is so evidently familiar with river-ways 
that we can scarcely excuse her spelling of 
‘*Marlowe.” Lord Rotherhithe, the peer 
with the soul of an ostler; Linley Wygall, 
the unappreciated but faithful lover; Miss 
Wellingham, the Bond-street Juno, hyper- 
English, aristocratic and classic, all at once,” 
who “moved with the lazy, thoroughbred 
deliberation of the swan” ; Mrs. Rowe, who 
organised delightful house parties on the 
river—are all people one might run up against 
at any moment. And those who have no 
tears for the tragedy of the leading lady will 
find many a smile in the play of the minor 
characters. 
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Glamour. By Meta Orred. (John Lane.) 


Tue reader new to this author’s style will 
find some difficulty in deciding where the 
ghosts begin and where they end. She is 
fond of speaking about Evil and Influence 
and Sorrow and other things in bewildering 
capitals, and there is a Figure which con- 
verses with the hero on ethical topics and 
which seems to be the cause of a really 
frightful conglomeration of nightmares at 
the end of the book. For more conventional 
horrors we have the Ghost in the Gallery, 
which frightens a boy into fits; there is a 
haunted picture which changes its dress in 
a surprising way; and there is a ring to 
which some curse is attached—which, at all 
events, personifies something. Some other 

eople speak to seeing a ghost at a window, 
but that detail need not be insisted on. 
Much allowance is to be made for a hero 
brought up among such surroundings, and 
when, being deeply in love with two ladies, 
he marries a third, one can only hope 
that he does it out of a sense of duty to the 
Experience, or the Unknown, or the Destiny 
which he went to Italy to seek. 





A Spotless Reputation. By Dorothea Gerard. 
(W. Blackwood & Sons.) 


Mr. Anrnony Hope’s Princess Osra had, at 
at any rate, a heart. But Geraldine Nole- 
brooke, in spite of her transcendent beauty 
and “spotless reputation,” has none, and very 
caleae comes to a bad end. Her story, 
as told in Miss Gerard’s (or rather Mme. 
Longard de Longgarde’s) new novel, opens 
in a manner somewhat at variance with its 
development. One of the greatest beauties 
of the century, she is unconscious of her 
power and untouched by passion when she 
marries; but the earlier sketch of her 
apparently innocent and tranquil character 
hardly prepared us for the results of her 
awakening under the influence of London 
and Vienna society, as the wife of the wealthy 
and brilliant diplomatist, Walter Nolebrooke. 
While physical coldness deprives her of 
full womanhood, her personal beauty and 
her pride in it make her first unwittingly 
attract, and then actively lure, some half- 
dozen men to their ruin. The course of the 
story thus becomes somewhat conventional, 
and were it not for skilful handling would 
be distinctly disappointing. There is some- 
thing psychologically crude in this Sng 
of a beautiful witch with practically no 
affections; and the repetition of the same 
process in the undoing of her several 
admirers is clumsy, and shows some lack of 
resource in incident. As the deterioration 
in character progresses, we get thoroughly 
sick of the pure Geraldine, and her death in 
consequence of taking arsenic to remove the 
ravages of accidental burns on her face—a 
device not unknown before in fiction — 
opportunely enables her husband to marry 
the other more human woman who has 
always loved him, and brings the story to 
an end which satisfies a reader’s ideas of 
poetical justice. This is a well-written novel, 
but it is rather elementary in its drawing of 
character. 


Kakemonos. 





By W. Carlton Dawe. (John 


Lane.) 


Mr. Cartron Dawe has already made his 
mark with Yellow and White, and the present 
volume establishes his claim to write with 
authority concerning the byways of that 
region of the world ‘‘ where there ain’t no 
ten commandments.” A Kakemono is a 
Japanese scroll-painting of the kind that 
Europeans have lately taken to collecting, 
and the title covers appropriately a group of 
nine tales, of which the scenes range from 
Japan to Siam. The author knows the 
ways of the tramp steamer which ploughs 
the China seas, as you may learn from 
“Chief Officer Grover,” a vivid story of 
attempted scuttling ; he knows what adven- 
tures may be found within the flower-boats 
at Canton, or in the women’s quarters of a 
Siamese prince’s palace; he knows, too, the 
manners and the morals of the British 
colonies at Hong Kong and Yokohama, and 
in “‘His Japanese Life” you may learn 
what becomes of the Englishman who 
marries a Japanese woman. In another 
and extremely pathetic little sketch— 
‘‘Sayonara”’—the picture is reversed, and 
you see what becomes of the Japanese 
woman when the Englishman she loves does 
not marry her. ‘The stories are all short 
and bright, and the few lingering traces of 
amateurism in the style serve to convince us 
that the author is writing of what he has 
seen, and not what he has imagined. 





Colour-Sergeant, No. 1 Company. By Mrs. 
Leith Adams. (Jarrold & Sons.) 


Havine already achieved some popularity 
in two-volume form, this story appeals for 
a second hearing in Messrs. Jarrold’s six- 
shilling series. As a single volume it 
strikes us as a little too long; but that 
may be merely the impression of a reviewer 
who has not the leisure to linger over the 
scattered irrelevancies which adorn, but 
delay, the development of the plot. Soldier 
stories have been the vogue since Mr. Kipling 
found his public; and Mrs. Leith Adams 
has otiualhy knowledge of the ways they 
had in the army in the times while yet 
soldiers were flogged for selling a blacking- 
brush with the broad arrow upon it, and 
the punishment-drill with which the story 
opens is a very impressive piece of writing. 
Alison Drew should help to make Mrs. Leith 
Adams’s book popular. 





Charaka Puja, and Other Stories. 
(The Roxburghe Press. ) 


Hook-swInGInG is supposed to have died out 
in India. But the first of ‘‘Chola’s” well- 
told little stories, published in the shilling 
‘* Roxburghe Library,” professes to describe 
a case of it, where British rule had been 
successfully evaded. 


“To either end of a horizontal pole are 
fastened ropes. The victim is prostrate before 
the upright post, and is doing puja to it as an 
emblem of the god Siva. His only clothing 
is the most diminutive of cloths. -He now 


By Chola. 


crouches before the attendants, one of whom 
marks on his back with sacred ashes the places 
through which the hooks should pass. Here- 





upon another attendant pinches up the flesh, 












while a third person drives a hook through the 
uivering flesh. The second hook is passed 
ough in a similar manner, and they are both 
oul attached to the rope which hangs from 
one end of the horizontal bamboo. Several 
men next seize the rope attached to the other 
end of the bamboo, and by pulling it down 
raise the poor devotee high in the air. Then, 
rope in hand, they run round, and cause the 
victim, whose whole weight is borne by his two 
great wounds, to swing round at the other 
extremity. The devotee, rising and falling as 
he whirls round, describes a circle of some 
thirty feet in diameter.” 

That is charaka puja, a religious rite, none 
of the brutality of which appeals in the 
least to the old-fashioned Hindu, though 
the milder Hindu of these days is ple wee ~e 
adopting a more humane interpretation of 
his sacrificigl ceremonies. It is such stories 
as these of ‘‘Chola’s” that help to bring 
home to English readers the nature of our 
work in India, and the necessity of going 
carefully about to accustom the natives to 
more civilised ways. It was only in 1894 
that the Madras Government actually for- 
bade “‘ hook-swinging.” Another of these 
stories gives a pathetic instance of sati or 
suttee, which is now almost extinct ; while 
‘A Missionary’s Crime” shows the difficulty 
of asserting Western notions in a land 
where native opinion is hostile. Altogether, 
these half-dozen stories are well worth read- 
ing. They are told without pretence, and 
put forward modestly ; but they are pictures 
of life in India which it behoves us all to 
realise. 


The Fields of Fair Renown. By Joseph 
Hocking. (Ward, Lock & Co.) 


Into these fields strayed a Cornish youth; 
and there, after producing a successful novel 
in three weeks upon a diet of bread and 
water, he quickly made himself at home. 
So he released himself from the bonds of 
engagement with Helen Granville, whom 
he had rescued from a mining accident, 
referring her at large for reasons to his 
new novel “to appear in March,” and 
married a literary woman. The jilted young 
lady revenged herself by writing a much 
better novel than any of his, though he 
made them more and more improper. So 
he went from bad to worse, and she from 
good to better. The story is readable, and 
some of the minor characters, notably the 
landlady (who also writes a novel) are 
rather funny ; but we should like to know 
which literary paper it was that wrote of the 
hero: ‘ He seems to have had a past rather 
than a future.” 





Ring o Rushes. By Shan F. Bullock. 
(Ward, Lock & Co.) 


Mr. Buttock is one of those lucky souls who 
have a little corner of the earth for theirspecial 
literary heritage. His is Irish; Bunn is its 
name; and its inhabitants are Tim Kerin and 
Shan Grogan and Old Mother Burke and 
others whom you will not find in the Strand 
or in the 8.E. postal district. There is true 
humour and feeling in these little sketches. 
Rural Ireland has not had a more sym- 
pathetic interpreter than Mr. Bullock, who 
will never be without an audience when he 
writes of the simple little tragedies and 
comedies of Bunn and Lismahee. 
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THE WEEK. 


CHRONICLE OF NEW BOOKS. 


[This article is a chronicle of books published 
during the week. Reviews will follow in due 
course. | 


AST week we did not receive a single 
theological book. This week five 
come to hand, including the late Archbishop 
Benson’s Cyprian. Two new volumes of the 
Oxford English Dictionary cover the ground 
between “‘ Distrustfully ” and ‘“‘ Doom,” and 
between ‘Flexuosity” and “ Foister.” 
Fourteen works of Fiction form by far the 
largest class, the rest of our list being 
constituted of a little of everything. 


Tue late Archbishop Ben- 
son’s work, Cyprian: His 
Life, His Times, His Work, 
will be received with reverent interest in the 
Church of England, and by many outside it. 
Mr. Arthur Christopher Benson tells, in an 
interesting prefatory note, how long and 
lovingly his father laboured on his book. 
When it was finished, and he was asked 
whether he was not glad it was done, he 
replied: “I ought to be; but I am not 
really glad—my only amusement will be 
gone.” In his own preface to this monu- 
mental work the late Archbishop writes of 
Cyprian : 

‘*He was tempted into the noble and, alas! 
too fruitful error of arraying the Visible Church 
in attributes of the Church Invisible. But he 
said and showed how men might gravely dis- 
sent without one wound to peace. He spoke a 
watchword of comprehension which, for lack 
of the charity which possessed him, we do not 
receive in the Churches, although it must needs 
precede the unity we dream of. TI hope that in 
this study I have not ever becn unmindful of 
the present, and yet have not committed what 
I hold to be a grievous fault in a historian, the 
reading of the present into the past. I have 
tried to sketeh what I saw. It is only thus that 


CYPRIAN, 





the past can be read into the present—the 
‘lesson of history’ learnt. That we have some 
need of the lesson of the Cyprianic times I feel 
sure; sure that it might have saved us some of 
our losses.”’ 


In his new book, Zhe Will 
to Believe, Prof. William 
James, who holds the chair 
of Psychology at Harvard University, has 
reprinted some remarkable addresses which 
he has delivered from time to time before 
students’ clubs in the States. The title of 
the book applies mainly to the first four 
essays, which are a defence of “the legiti- 
macy of religious faith.” In his preface, 
Prof. James meets some of the more obvious 
objections to his position : : 


THE WILL TO 
BELIEVE. 


‘To some rationalising readers such advocacy 
will seem a sad misuse of one’s professional 
position. Mankind, they will say, is only too 
prone to follow faith unreasoningly, and 
needs no preaching nor encouragement in that 
direction. I quite agree that what mankind at 
large most lacks is criticism and caution, not 
faith. Its cardinal weakness is to let belief 
follow recklessly upon lively conception, es- 
pecially when the conception has instinctive 
liking at its back. I admit, then, that were I 
addressing the Salvation Army or a mis- 
cellaneous popular crowd it would be a misuse 
of opportunity to preach the liberty of believing 
as I have in these pages preached it. What such 
audiences most need is that their faiths should 
be broken up and ventilated, that the north- 
west wind of science should get into them and 
blow their sickliness and barbarism away. But 
academic audiences, fed already on science, 
have a very different need. Paralysis of 
their native capacity for faith and timorous 
abulia in the religious field are their special 
forms of mental weakness, brought about 
by the notion, carefully instilled, that there 
is something called scientific evidence by wait~ 
ing upon which they shall escape all danger 
of shipwreck in regard to truth. But there is 
really no scientific or other method by which 
men can steer safely between the opposite 
dangers of believing too little or of believing 
too much. To face such dangers is apparently 
our duty, and to hit the right channel rene 
them is the measure of our wisdom as men... . 
I do not think that any one can accuse me of 
preaching reckless faith. I have preached the 
right of the individual to indulge his personal 
faith at his personal risk. I have discussed the 
kinds of risk; I have contended that none of 
us escape all of them ; and I have only pleaded 
that it is better to face them open-eyed than to 
act as if we did not know them to be there.” 


Tue late Elward A. Free- 
man was a traveller by con- 
viction. 

** Beyond doubt,” he wrote, ‘the finished 
historian must be a traveller: he must see with 
his own eyes the true look of a wide land; he 
must see, too, with his eyes the very spots 
where great events happened; he must mark 
the lie of a city, and take in, as far as a non- 
technical mind can, all that is special about a 
battlefield.” 

These words are quoted by Mr. W. H. 
Hutton in an interesting preface to a 
posthumous collection of papers which were 
contributed by Mr. Freeman to the Guardian 
and the Saturday Review. These sketches 
were written at different times from 1861 
to 1891, and they are the records of journeys 
undertaken in connexion with the author’s 
great work on the Norman Conquest. The 


IN NORMANDY 
AND MAINE. 





book is illustrated from Freeman’s own 
sketches. He did not draw well, but he 
drew intelligently, and his sketches preserve 
to the book an individuality which photo- 
graphic reproductions would only interrupt. 


Mr. W. 8. Lity has re- 
printed, under the — 
title Essays and Speeches, 
various contributions to Catholic thought. 
The papers include studies of Alexander 
Pope, Prof. Green, John Henry Newman, 
and essays on The Temporal Power of the 
Pope, The Making of Germany, and The 
New Spirit in History. The last-named 
subject is treated in connexion with the 
appointment of Lord Acton to the chair of 
Modern History at Cambridge. A book to 
which the present state of Eastern Europe 
lends special interest is The Outgoing Turk, by 
Mr.H.©.Thomson. Mr. Thomson describes 
in detail the manners and customs of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, provinces which are now 
administered entirely by Austrian officials. 
The book is well illustrated with photo- 
graphs taken by the author, or obtained 
by him from special sources. The second 
volume of Messrs. Chapman & Hall’s 
‘Diamond Library” contains a selection of 
English Sonnets made by Mr. A. T. Quiller- 
Couch, who supplies an introduction on the 
laws and forms of the Sonnet. This series 
promises extremely well, but the binding 
chosen does not strike us as happy. Its 
blue-slate ground is not enlivening, and we 
shall get very tired of the girl in the scarlet 
robe with her wreath, her halo of gold, and 
her pointing arm. She suggests the nursery 
rather than the library. 


OTHER BOOKS. 


: The Secret Rose Mr. 
THE SECRET W. B. Yeats makes another 
“88 contribution to the new 
“Celtic” literature. The book is a series 
of episodes, the character of which is partly 
explained by Mr. Yeats in an interesting 
yo renal letter to “A. E.” We may be 
allowed to guess that ‘‘A. E.” is the “A. E.” 
who wrote Homeward Songs by the Way, and 
whose two essays on Z'he Remnant caused 
some controversy about two years ago. The 
letter is as follows : 


“My pear A. E.,—I dedicate this book to 
you because, whether you think it well or ill 
written, you will sympathise with the sorrows 
and the ecstasies of its personages, perhaps even 
more than I do myself. Although I wrote 
these stories at different times and in different 
manners, and without any definite plan, they 
have but one subject, the war of spiritual with 
natural order; and how can I dedicate such a 
book to any one but to you, the one poet of 
modern Ireland who has moulded a spiritual 
ecstasy into verse? My friends in Ireland 
sometimes ask me when I am going to write a 
really national poem or romance, and by a 
national poem or romance I understand them 
to mean a poem or romance founded upon some 
moment of famous Irish history, and built up 
out of the thoughts and feelings which move 
the greater number of patriotic Irishmen. I, on 
the other hand, believe that poetry and romance 
cannot be made by the most conscientious study 
of famous moments and of the thoughts and 
feelings of others, but only by looking into that 
little, infinite, faltering, eternal flame that 
one calls one’s self. If a writer wishes to 
interest a certain people among whom he has 
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grown up, or fancies he has a duty towards 
them, he may choose for the symbols of his art 
their legends, their history, their beliefs, their 
opinions, because he has a right to choose 
among things less than himself, but he cannot 
choose among the substances of art. So far, 
however, as this book is visionary it is Irish ; 
for Ireland, which is still predominantly Celtic, 
has preserved with some less excellent things a 
gift of vision, which has died out among more 
hurried and more successful nations: no shining 
candelabra have prevented us from looking into 
the darkness, and when one looks into the 
darkness there is always something there.” 


Tue ‘‘ Pioneer” series of 
novels is continued in Love 
for a Key, by G. Colmore, 
who places on his title-page the lines: 

** Your soul’s locked fast ; but, love for a key, 
You might let it loose, till I grew the same 
In your eyes, as in mine you stand.” 

Mr. Colmore’s dedication is curious: ‘To 

Five, And to the Memory of a Sixth, This 

Book is Dedicated by the Seventh.” The 

opening of the racing season should favour 

the success of a sporting novel like Mr. 

Blake of Newmarket, by Edward H. Cooper. 

The covers of this novel bear a continuous 

design, best seen by laying the open book 


FICTION. 


-face down, when Mr. Blake of Newmarket 


is disclosed watching the exercising of three 
racehorses. Such chapter headings as ‘“‘ The 
Red Rose of Ascot” and “The First July 
Meeting” indicate the flavour of the story. 
Another book which hits the time is The 
Fall of Constantinople, which the author, 
Mr. A. Wall, describes as ‘an historical 
romance,” in which is reviewed “ the various 
interesting events which preceded and finally 
culminated in the overthrow of the Roman 
Empire of the East, and the establishment 
of a Mahommedan power in Christian 
Europe.” An appendix is added, in which 
the story is elusidated by short statements 
of historical fact. False Dawn is a novel by 
Francis Prevost, whose collection of short 
stories, entitled Rust of Gold, we remember 
to have been distinctly clever. Captain 
Marryat’s Poor Jack’is issued by Messrs. 
Macmillan in their series of three-and- 
sixpenny standard novels. It is illustrated 
by Mr. Fred Pegram, and Mr. David Hannay 
supplies an introduction in which he puts 
this story in Marryat’s middle period, 
between the time in which he wrote for the 
general reader and his later years when he 
wrote for children. 


“It was not expressly written for children, 
and yet it decidedly leans to being a boy’s 
book. It has not, I think, been among the 
most popular of his works, and yet it is difficult 
to understand why it has not been better liked 
than Jacob Faithful, for instance. It is a better 
story, it contains a greater variety of person- 
ages whose characters and doings have the true 
Marryat savour.” 
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Tae Fatt or Constanrinorts. By A. Wall. Hutchinson 
&Co. 68. 
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&Oo. 3s. 6d. 

Essentiatux Human. By Aunie Thomas, F. V. White & 
Co. 

Into an Unxwown Wortp. By John Strange Winter. 
Second edition. F.V. White & Co. 

Tae Coacaman’s Cius, By Geo. R. Sims. F. V. White 
& Co. 
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From Grave ro Gay. By J. St. Loe Strachey. Smith, 
Elder & Co. 6s. 

Hue@o or Avenpon. In Four Acts. By E. L. M. Elliot 
Stock. 
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Press. 
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Hall. 7s. 6d. . 
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Garran, B.A. Simpkin Marshall & Co. 

Aw Emicrayr’s Hous Lerrsrs. By Sir Henry Parkes. 
Simpkin Marshall & Co. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 





~~ of the American papers seem vexed 
that Col. John Hay should be spoken 
of in this country so much as the author of 
the Pike County Ballads and so little as the 
author of Castilian Days and the biography 
of Lincoln. ‘“‘ Apparently,” says the Zribune, 
‘* American literature must be grotesque in 
humour and fantastic in form, or it will not 
be accepted in England as having the racy 
virtues of the soil.” This is perfectly true. 
American literature when it lacks these quali- 
ties often reads like nothing but imitation 
English literature, and we can hardly be 
expected to grow enthusiastic over that. 
No one denies the value of Col. Hay’s 
monumental work of Lincoln, but weighed 
against ‘Little Breeches” and ‘Jim 
Bludso” and ‘*Tilmon Joy” and ‘The 
Mystery of Gilgal” it kicks the beam. 





In an article on Col. John Hay, the Critic 
as good as states that the anonymous novel 
The Bread-Winners was from his pen. The 
authorship of this remarkable story, which 
——— first in the Century, and then in 
volume form (1883), and was read by 
everyone, was never avowed; but, on the 
other hand, Col. Hay has never denied it. 





Ir may be of some interest to state that 
a model of a portion of one of the Borgia 
rooms in the Vatican which have just been 
thrown open by the Pope is among the 
treasures of the South Kensington Museum. 
Pinturicchio’s frescoes form, of course, the 
principal beauty of these apartments, and 
the three represented in the South Ken- 
sington model are ‘‘ St. Catherine before the 
Emperor Maximin,” the “Escape of St. 
Barbara,” and the “ Visit of St. Paul the 
Hermit to St. Anthony.” The subject of 
the ceiling paintings is the story of Osiris. 





Mr. Guapstone has addressed the follow- 
ing letter to Miss E. R. Chapman, the 
author of a book of Essays entitled Marriage 
Questions in Modern Fiction, published by Mr. 
John Lane: 


“Cannes: March 15, 1897. 


‘‘ Dear Mapam,—Your work reached me 
yesterday, and I have been reading it alike 
with pleasure and profit. I hope it may 
become the nucleus of a distinct defensive 
action from your point of view. 

‘Tf you had leisure to acquaint yourself 
with the view of marriage as it stands in 
Homer, you would, I think, find it useful 
and interesting. 

“‘T remain, with many thanks, 

“‘ Faithfully yours, 
“ W. KE. Giapsrone.” 





Tue suggestion of a correspondent of the 
Times that Governor Bradford’s MS. shall 
be exhibited at the British Museum for a 
short time before it is handed over to 
America is one which we hope will be acte 1 
upon. ‘To those who have read Dr. Arber’s 
recent work on the Pilgrim Fathers it will 
have peculiar interest. 
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‘Cue Burrows Brothers Company, of Cleve- 
land, have just secured for their issue of 
The Jesuit Relations and Allied Documents, 
which is being edited for them by Mr. 
Reuben Gold Thwaites, the original MS. of 
Father Claude Dablon’s famous “ Relation 
of the French-Canadian Mission for the 
years 1676-77. The MS. came to the sur- 
face on March 10 last, at Sotheby’s. The 
publishing of the annual volume of Jesust 
Relations at Paris was prohibited by 
Richelieu after 1672, and few thereafter 
found their way into print. In 1854 James 
Lenox for the first time issued Dablon’s 
Relation, edited by Dr. O’Callaghan ; but 
the printer followed an abbreviated and 
modernised MS. copy at Laval University, 
Quebec. In 1861 it was again printed, at 
Paris, in Douniol’s Mission du Canada, but 
still in an imperfect form. The lucky find- 
ing of the original MS. enables Mr. Thwaites 
to now present this interesting document 
just as it was written. 





In the Contemporary Review Mr. Gosse has 
a critical article upon the Polish novelist 
Sienkiewicz, which should draw attention to 
that author’s voluminous romances. Begin- 
ning with a few biographical notes, Mr. 
Gosse tells us that Sienkiewicz, who is now 
just over fifty years of age, has seen many 
countries and varieties of life. After leaving 
the University of Warsaw he became a gipsy, 
actually joining some nomadic tribe, then 
a gold miner in California, and an African 
explorer. Meanwhile he wrote continually 
sketches, stories, and novels. At last, in 
1880, he returned to Warsaw to edit a paper 
or magazine called Slowo, and signalised his 
control by running therein a serial which 
lasted for eight years. Productivity is 
indeed the badge of Polish novelists— 
Kraszewski, who preceded Sienkiewicz as 
novelist-in-chief to Poland, was the author 
of more than 450 volumes. 





SIENKIEWICz’s principal novels are: Children 
of the Soil, Quo Vadis, Without Dogma, and 
a tremendous historical trilogy—With Fire 
and Sword, The Deluge, and Pan Michael. All 
these are now to be read in English, which is 
the tongue, in fact, in which Mr. Gosse knows 
them. ‘If Sienkiewicz,” he says, ‘‘is true 
to his curious virile gift for rendering the 
movements and phenomena of savage war- 
fare, he ought to secure a place only just 
below Scott and Dumas among the active 
and creative writers of masculine romance.” 
Mr. Gosse incidentally remarks that De 
Quincey’s Revolt of the Tartars is more like 
Sienkiewicz’s trilogy than any other work 
in English literature. 


Quo Vadis, which has recently taken 
America between wind and water, Mr. Gosse 
declines to read, partly, he says, because 
life is short and Sienkiewicz’s art is so 
very long; and partly because he has an 
invincible dislike to stories that “ contrast 
the corrupt brilliance of Paganism with the 
austere and self-reliant teaching of Christian- 
ity,” which is what Quo Vadis purports to 
do ; and partly because an American reviewer 
has stated that it “tells the story of the 
Crucifixion with artistic lifelikeness.”” These 
are reasons enough. 








{y choosing for illustration in the series of 
‘*Scenes from Great Novels” in Sortbner’s 
the transformation of Dr. Jekyll into Mr. 
Hyde in Lanyon’s office, Mr. William Hole 
has attempted the impossible. If there is 
one incident in fiction which absolutely 
could not be pictured, it is this. The trans- 
formation was a matter of time: plastic art 
can represent only a single moment. Mr. 
Hole ought to have known how hopeless 
was his task ; for unless preceded by a pic- 
ture showing Dr. Jekyll as the bland prac- 
titioner, the view of him as Hyde is of no 
value. But no number of drawings could 
convey the scene with a tithe of the effect 
of Stevenson’s words. 





Tue new edition of Letters to A. P. Watt, 
consisting of grateful epistles to the literary 
agent of that well-known name from many 
of the most popular of living writers, 
cannot be very exhilarating reading for the 
publishers. It is uncontrovertible testimony 
that their lawful prey, the author, is passing 
for ever from their grasp. From the point 
of view of the author, who receives more 
money and has less anxiety, and from the 
point of view of the agent, who pockets his 
commission, the new system is, of course, 
desirable. But from the point of view of 
the publisher, who has to pay a larger 
sum (to include the agent’s fees), the new 
system must seem very unnecessary. On 
the other hand, a letter from Messrs. Chatto 
& Windus is testimony that in arranging 
for the serial publication of books the agent 
can be of the greatest assistance. 





Mr. Warr numbers the most distinguished 
clients, and they all write with enthusiasm 
of his judgment and dispatch. Among the 
writers of letters in this little book are Mr. 
Balfour, Sir John Lubbock, Mr. Weyman, 
Mr. Conan Doyle, Sir Walter Besant, Mr. 
Louis Becke, Mr. Grant Allen, Mr. James 
Payn, Mr. Kipling, Mr. Crockett, the late 
Wilkie Collins, and Mr. Blackmore. But 
none of the writers permit themselves to be 
very characteristic. 





Mr. Joun Mitne announces the early 
publication of a work upon the modern 
English stage from the pen of a distinguished 
French critic and man of letters, long resident 
in this country, M. Augustin Filon. It 
appeared originally in the form of consecutive 
chapters in the Revue des Deux Mondes, and 
was published in volume form in Paris last 
year. The translation, which is by Mr. 
Frederick Whyte, will be enhanced by a 
lengthy introductory essay by Mr. Henry 
Arthur Jones. 





A rew days ago, a week or so after the 
appearance in the Acapemy of the portrait 
supplement of Walter Savage Landor, a 
letter was received at this office addressed to 
“Walter Savage Landor, Esq.” We con- 
sidered we had the right to open this letter. 
It was from an enterprising firm of photo- 
graphers in Baker-street, and its contents, 
which follow, turned out to be even better 
than we anticipated: “Sir [the letter 
ran |,—We are very anxious to include your 
portrait in our ‘Series of Celebrities,’ and 
should be very pleased if you could kindly 





grant us a sitting for the _—— at your 
convenience, especially as only a few minutes 


will be required. We shall be happy to 
take you any time that you may be able 
to appoint, and we will, of course, send 
copies of the portraits for your inspection 
before making use of them in any way.— 
We are, Sir, yours fai x 


see 
In 





mse to a critic, Mr. Harold 
Frederic has written to the Brooklyn Times 
to point out that the social dialogues which 
are contained in his volume, Observations 
in Philistia, were printed in the National 
Observer long before the appearance of 
Anthony Hope’s Dolly Dialogues, with which 
they have been compared. This statement, 
however, although it clears Mr. Frederic 
from a charge of imitation (which no acute 
reviewer would have brought), does not 
quite prove Mr. Frederic to be the reviver 
of the dialogue form. Mr. Kipling’s Story 
of the Gadsbys preceded both, and has not 
yet been excelled. 





‘Mr. Ricnarp Harprine Davis has been 
sent to this country to describe the Diamond 
Jubilee for Harper’s Magazine. Mr. Davis’s 
description of the Coronation of the Ozar 
was a most capable piece of work. Itisa 
little surprising that English novelists are 
not employed more often by English editors 
for similar duties. Mr. Rudyard Kipling, 
it is well known, has announced his readi- 
ness to serve as war correspondent. 





Wexsster’s definition of pseudonym—“ a 
fictitious name assumed for the time, as by 
an author; a pen name ”—does not appear 
to be shared by Mr. Douglas Sladen. In 
Who's Who, of which he is the new editor, 
we find a list of ‘‘ Newspaper Pseudonyms,” 
which includes “L. F. Austin,” ‘J. K. 
Jerome,” “‘G. Bernard Shaw,” ‘Clement 
Scott,” “‘James Payn,” and ‘‘ Mrs. Norman.” 
These surely are signatures, not grr yn 
The same list mentions ‘‘H. P. Trail” as 
the author of the “World of Letters” in 
the Graphic. 





Acary, in a list of pseudonyms more 
generally used, which is interesting but 
a little out of date here and there, we find 
Alice M. Kipling given as the pseudonym 
of Mrs. J. M. Fleming, Mme. Norman 
Neruda as that of Lady Hallé, and Ménie 
Muriel Dowie as that of Mrs. Norman. A 
maiden name continued into married life is 
not exactly a pseudonym. To “ The Yellow 
Dwarf” no real name is assigned. 





Miss Mary Wrtxrs, collaborating with 
a Boston journalist, has written a play. 





Tue Rev. J. E. Auden, of Tong, Shifnal, 
is compiling a Register of Shrewsbury School 
from 1798 to 1897, which will be published 
by Messrs. Woodall, Minshall & Co., of | 
Oswestry and Shrewsbury. 





A new story by Mr. Francis Gribble is 
about to appear under the title Only an 
Angel. The effect of mountain scenery 
upon individual character is incidentally 


illustrated. 
THE ONLOOKER. 
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“THE WELL-BELOVED.” 


WE have received the following letter from 
Mr. Thomas Hardy, in which he explains, a 
little more fully than in his preface, the 
evolution and purport of Zhe Well-Beloved: 


Dorchester: March 29, 


After reading your review of Zhe Well- 
Beloved (more appreciative in feeling and 
generous tow its faults than such a 
slight story deserves), I think it would not 
be amiss to account for the ultra-romantic 
notion of the tale, which seems to come 
slightly as a surprise to readers. Not only 
was it published serially five years ago, but 
it was sketched many years before that date, 
when I was comparatively a young man, 
and interested in the Platonic Idea, which, 
considering its charm and its poetry, one 
could well wish to be interested in always. 

Later on, in answer to a request from 


Mr. Tillotson, of Bolton, for ‘ something | 
light” for his syndicate, the tale was taken | 


in hand and adapted, the idea of perfection 
in woman being made to 
hero, an innocent and mor 
out, as described, till it became a trouble to 
him rather than a delight. 

In lately correcting and revising the 
chapters I saw that the visionary character 
of the conception, and, so to speak, the 
youthfulness of the plot, was what I should 
certainly not have been able to enter into 
at this time of my life, if it had not been 
shaped already. There is, of course, under- 
lying the fantasy followed by the visionary 
artist the truth that all men are pursuing 
a shadow, the Unattainable, and I venture 
to hope that this may redeem the tragi- 
comedy from the charge of frivolity, or of 
being built upon a baseless conceit, that may 
otherwise have been brought against it. 

I may, perhaps, be allowed to state in 
addition, that “Avice” is an old name 
common in the county, and that “Caro” 
(like all the other surnames) is an imitation 
of a local name which will occur to every- 
body who knows the place—this particular 
modification having been adopted because 
of its resemblance to the Italian for ‘‘ dear.” 

THomas Harpy. 


ACADEMY PORTRAITS. 
XXI.—Wituiam Cowper. 


i a is agreed that no one has had the 

familiar epistolary manner in such per- 
fection as Cowper. Lamb’s envelopes con- 
tained more fun, more wit, more artifice ; 
but Cowper’s were the better letters. 
Cowper’s letters, like certain of his poems, 
are not to be excelled for ease, for flexibility, 
for grace, for smiling wisdom, for sweet 
reasonableness. By reason of his lines 
written on the receipt of his mother’s picture, 
certain passages in ‘‘ The Task,” the ballad of 
. John Gilpin,” a handful of extracts from 
the longer poems, and a few short occasional 
pieces, serious and humorous, Cowper 
occupies among poets a place apart. His 
letters give him a position among prose 
writers that is not less exalted. 

Cowper, we expect, would be astonished to 
know of either achievement, but his surprise 


w upon the| 
man Saves. 
technique. 





to find that his letters are esteemed so highly 
would probably far exceed his joy that his 
poetry is so beloved. To his verses he gave 
the utmost pains, admitting that therein he 
found ‘“ pleasure,” and no man has written 
more sanely of the art of poetry. He brought 
the peer a consideration to every epithet. 
‘“T never,” he wrote to Newton, “suffer a 
line to pass till I have made it as good as I 
can.”’ Hence nothing occurs in his poems that 
was not deliberately intentional. When his 
printer had permitted a line to be tampered 
with, Cowper wrote : 


‘* There is a roughness on @ a which no- 
body that understands fruit wouldrub off, though 
the plum would be much more polished without 
it. .. . I will only add that I wish you to 
guard me from all such meddling; assuring 

ou that I always write as smoothly as I can, 
but that I never did, never will, sacrifice the 
spirit or sense of a passage to the sound of it.” 


We see, therefore, that Cowper’s poe 
was subjected to minutest examination before 
he let it fare forth into the world. 

On the other hand, his letters, written with- 


‘out an erasure, have a not less distinguished 


They flowed from his pen like 
water along an aqueduct, and they have the 
same steady fluidity. The selection and 
arrangement of words are alike perfect: it 
is the best pen-and-ink conversation that 
we have. What could exceed the limpidity 
and supple movement of the following 
passage, describing the call of the candi- 
date, with its undercurrent of gentle 
drollery ? 


“We were sitting yesterday after dinner— 
the two ladies and myself—very composedly, 
and without the least apprehension of any such 
intrusion, in our snug parlour, one lady knitting, 
the other netting, and the gentleman winding 
worsted, when, to our unspeakable surprise, a 
mob appeared before the window, a smart ra 
was heard at the door, the boys hallooed, an 
the maid announced Mr. Grenville. Puss [the 
tame hare] was unfortunately let out of her 
box, so that the candidate, with all his good 
friends at his heels, was refused admittance at 
the grand entry, and referred to the back door, 
as the only possible way of approach. Can- 
didates are creatures not very susceptible of 
affronts, and would rather, I suppose, climb in 
at the window than be absolutely excluded. 
In a minute the yard, the kitchen, and the 
parlour were filled. Mr. Grenville, advanc- 
ing towards me, shook me by the hand with 
a degree of cordiality that was extremely 
seducing. As soon as he and as many more 
as could find chairs were seated, he began to 
open the intent of his visit. I told him I had 
no vote, for which he readily gave me credit. 
I assured him I had no influence, which he was 
not equally inclined to believe, and the less, no 
doubt, because Mr. Ashburner, the drapier, 
addressing himself to me at that moment, 
informed me that I had a great deal. Supposing 
that I could not be possessed of such a treasure 
without knowing it, I ventured to confirm my 
first assertion by saying that if I had any I was 
utterly at a loss to imagine where it could be or 
wherein it consisted. Thus ended the conference. 
Mr. Grenville squeezed me by the hand again, 
kissed the ladies, and withdrew. He likewise 
kissed the maid in the kitchen, and seemed, 
upon the whole, a most loving, kissing, kind- 
hearted gentleman. He is very young, teel, 
andhandsome. He has a pair of very good eyes in 
his head, which not being sufficient, as it should 
seem, for the many nice and difficult purposes 
of a senator, he has a third also, which he wore 





suspended by a ribbon from his buttonhole. 
The boys hallooed, the dogs barked, puss 
scampered; the hero, with his long train of 
obsequious followers, withdrew. We made our- 
selves very merry with the adventure, and in a 
short time settled into our former tranquillity, 
never, probably, to be thus interrupted more.” 


Reading the foregoing passage one under- 
stands what Mr. Meredith means by saying 
that the comic spirit is the daylight side of 
the night half obscuring Cowper. Remem- 
bering that woful night, and Cowper’s 
bitter struggles therein, his gaiety is the 
more wonderful. Through his loophole of 
retreat at Olney he saw the world with 
very shrewd eyes. His letters abound in 
wisdom as in fun. They are a liberal 
education. 

Of Romney’s portrait of Cowper, which 
we reproduce, the poet wrote that in the 
opinion of all who were then staying with 
him at Hayley’s house at Eartham, where 
it was painted, it was ‘“‘the most exact 
resemblance possible,” Cowper was then 
sixty-one. 


THE RECREATIONS OF LITERARY 
MEN. 


In engaging the services of Mr. Douglas 
Sladen as editor of their biographical annual, 
Who's Who, Messrs. A. & ©. Black have 
added not a little to the gaiety of the nation 
and a great deal to its knowledge. Thanks 
to Mr. Sladen’s enterprise, we know now a 
thousand things that we did not know before 
the new Who's Who was published. But 
what one chiefly prizes in this sudden 
acquisition of information is the bundle of 
facts concerning the recreations of public 
erg particularly of authors, which is 
aid before us. For in his desire to make 
Who's Who complete, Mr. Sladen has 
invited all the men and women who find 
a place in its pages to furnish him with 
their favourite pastimes, and in this way has 
made his book somewhat of a confession 
album, from which we have taken the 
liberty of extracting a few of the intimate 
things confided to it. 

Place aux dames!—We find that Miss 
Marie Corelli seeks recreation in music and 
reading and playgoing; Miss Braddon in 
riding, gardening, music, and literature ; 
Sarah Grand in music, country life, and 
sociology. That sociology looks suspicious. 
The adorable Gyp delights in & cheval 
(surtout), canoter, patiner, peindre, lire nager— 
an excellent selection. John Oliver Hobbes 
plays music and chess; Mrs. Clifford travels 
and reads; Mrs. Meynell finds recreation in 
music; Mrs. Kennard in hunting, fishing, 
reading, and cycling, which she sagaciously 
calls an industry; Mrs. Molesworth in flowers, 
in the country, and in little children; Mrs. 
Ritchie in reading, fresh air, pictures, and 
good company; Mrs. Steel in music, singing, 
painting, cooking, and acting; and Mrs. 
Norman in riding, farming, and spinning. 
Miss Agnes Giberne tells us so much concern- 
ing her recreations that we are in danger of 
knowing more about them than her books. 
On the other hand, Mrs. Oliphant, Miss 
Broughton, and Mrs. Humphry Ward say 
nothing. 
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Taking the literary men in alphabetical 
order, we find that Dr. Abbott trifles with 
lawn tennis and is a beginner in cycling. 
Next year, we trust, he will confess to 
proficiency. Mr. Arthur a Beckett is an 
amateur soldier, and Sir Edwin Arnold 
yachts, travels, and cycles. Indeed, most 
of the authors seem to cycle. The Poet 
Laureate, as might be expected, gardens; 
he also rides and fishes. Mr. Robert 
Barr finds recreation in cycling, photo- 
graphy, and eucre (which is spelt without 
an ‘“h’); Mr. Barrie in cricket; Mr. 
E. F. Benson in golf, Rugby, tennis, 
lawn tennis, and Greek antiquities, which 
surely can leave little time for work; Mr. 
Birrell in walking (which he calls pedes- 
trianism), golf, and book-hunting; Mr. 
Oscar Browning in swimming, cycling, and 
mountaineering; Mr. Buchanan in shooting, 
fishing, yachting, and horse-racing; Mr. 
Hall Caine in mountaineering and riding; 
Mr. Sidney Colvin in novels, travel, and 
cycling; Mr. Crockett in mountaineering, 
cycling, and golf; Mr. Hardy in forestry, 
architecture, and cycling; Mr. Haggard, 
like the Poet Laureate, in gardening, and 
also in shooting, fishing, and cycling. 
Mr. Frank Harris pursues big game; Mr. 
Frederic Harrison travels and walks in 
mountains, which suggests the Pied Piper 
of Hamelin; Mr. Silas K. Hocking plays 
tennis (? lawn tennis) and golf; Mr. Coulson 
Kernahan plays cricket and football; Mr. 
Kipling cycles and fishes; Mr. Lang fishes 
and plays cricket (there ought to be a Who’s 
Who eleven) and golf; Mr. Le Gallienne 
eycles; Mr. Lilly rides, cycles, and plays 
racquets; Sir Theodore Martin, among 
other pursuits, collects autographs; Mr. 
Meredith reads French; Sir Lewis Morris 
names poetry as his recreation; Mr. Arthur 
Morrison, the author of A Child of the 
Jago, collects Japanese prints; Mr. Lloyd 
Osbourne rides, cycles, drives, plays tennis, 
and takes photographs; Mr. Palgrave is 
a violinist; Mr. Quiller-Couch yachts and 
rows; Mr. James Payn plays whist; Mr. 
Sladen, the editor of the book, shoots with 
the rifle, plays Rugby and golf, travels, 
collects curios, and is interested in archi- 
tecture; Mr. Traill plays lawn tennis and 
racquets, and cycles; Ian Maclaren plays 
golf; Mr. Wells cycles. 

The humorists do not shine. Mr. 
Burnand confesses meekly to music and 
yachting. Once, it seems, he rode, but he 
states, and states it without a pun, that he 
has now given that up. Mr. Anstey-Guthrie 
cycles and occasionally boats. Mr. Jerome 
rides, cycles, drives, and (of course) boats. 
Mr. Max Beerbohm, who would probably 
have been funny, apparently was not asked. 
Dr. Parker is reserved and serious. It is 
left for Dr. Jessopp, Mr. George Bernard 
Shaw, and Sir Walter Besant to supply the 
light relief. Mr. Shaw finds recreation in 
cycling and showing-off ; Sir Walter Besant 
in looking on, and Dr. Jessopp in visiting his 
parishioners, growing apples and potatoes, 

mbling at the weather, and driving an old 

orse as far as he will go, which suggests 
the need for attention from the R.S.P.0.A. 
Dr. Martineau, who is nearly ninety-two, 
gives rowing and walking; but, on the 
other hand, Dr. Smiles, although only a 





mere child of eighty-five, claims to be too 
old for recreation at all. Another doctor 
also rows, Dr. Furnivall; and still another 
doctor—namely, Dr. Stubbs, Dean of Ely— 
lays golf, eytini, and makes and patents all 
by himself the sleepy hollow chair. If we 
recollect rightly, this is not the chair 
supplied in Ely Cathedral: that, though 
certainly hollow, is anything but sleepy. 
The authors who do not confess to any 
recreation whatever are numerous. But it 
must not be deduced, we take it, that they 
are superior to exercise. We could believe, 
erhaps, that Mr. Grant Allen and Mr. 
illiam Archer, Mr. Gosse and Dr. Gar- 
nett, Mr. Henley and Mr. George Moore, 
never recreate, but surely (although he 
does not mention it) Mr. R. D. Blackmore 
does, and Mr. John Davidson, and Lewis 
Carroll, and Anthony Hope, and Mr. Henry 
James. Mr. Sladen must see to it next 
year that a truthful answer to his inquiries 
is extracted from everyone, or how are we 
to know Who’s Who, and What’s What? 
This dodging of questions is unpardonable. 
And more, we consider that we are entitled 
to be told where and when the recreation 
takes place. We want to know where we 
can see our public men disporting them- 
selves. We want to know where we can 
see Mr. Sladen himself playing Rugby, and 
Dr. Abbott beginning cycling, a | Mr. 
Robert Buchanan shooting, and Mr. Frederic 
Harrison walking in mountains, and Ian 
Maclaren at golf. 


THE CARE OF BOOKS. 


In The Private Iibrary—which has for sub- 
title: ‘‘ What we do know, What we don’t 
know, What we ought to know, about our 
books,”—Mr. Arthur L. Humphreys button- 
holes his readers and proffers them counsel 
of perfection. Brushing aside all sentiment, 
he instructs them in the whole duty of the 
book-owner. The time, he says in effect, 
has come for the recognition of the library ; 
no longer must it be a spot sacred to sur- 
reptitious and unlettered naps, no longer 
must it occupy a place secondary to the 
billiard-room. The library must dominate 
the family. The ideal house is a mere 
brick and mortar accretion upon a library 
nucleus. Such, in effect is Mr. Hum- 
phreys’ contention. Proceeding, with this 
theory firmly fixed in our minds, we 
perceive at once that Mr. Humphreys 
is an aristocrat. He is intent upon fair 
appearances. He is the friend of limited 
editions and fine copies. He favours good 
paper and generous margins. He admires 
above all editions the Edinburgh Stevenson. 
There are critics who cannot endure a book 
which contains other books, as the Edin- 
burgh volumes often do, but Mr. Humphreys 
is not of them. Yet he discriminates: 
‘Large pees copies,”’ he insists, ‘‘ are not 
necessarily fine copies,” and ‘the man who 
collects large paper books as large paper 
books is a vulgarian and a fool.” After the 
publisher’s cloth Mr. Humphreys deems 
morocco the desirable wear; but if morocco 
is not practicable, then pig-skin, calf, 
vellum, roan, or buckram, in this order 
of merit. Bookshelves, he says, should 





never be more than eight feet high, and 
ladders are abomination. In this ponti- 
fical manner he lays down his pleasant laws. 
The Private Library is probably the most 
practical work on books that has ever been 

ublished. It is as practical as Mrs. Beeton. 

ere is a little sheaf of maxims which Mr. 
Humphreys offers to be “‘ learned by heart” 
or ‘“‘ bought by experience,” whichever course 
the reader prefers : 

*“Do not bite your paper-knife until it has 
the edge of a saw. 

“Do not cut books except with a proper 
ivory paper-knife. 

‘Tt is ruination to a good book not to cut it 
right through into the corners. 

‘Do not turn the leaves of books down. 
Particularly, do not turn down the leaves of 
books printed on plate paper. 

‘« If you are in the habit of lending books do 
not mark them. These two habits together 
constitute an act of indiscretion. 

‘* Tt is better to give a book than to lend it. 

‘* Never write upon a yea x dg half-title. 
The blank fly-leaf is the right place. 

‘Books are neither card -racks, crumb- 
baskets, nor receptacles for dead leaves. 

“Books were not meant as cushions, nor 
were they meant to be toasted before a fire.” 


Yet one may obey all these command- 
ments and still be no true book lover. Mr. 
Humphreys may teach decorum ; he cannot 
compel enthusiasm. The Private Library, 
whether or not one wholly agrees with 
it, is always agg senna But we have 
an idea that Mr. Humphreys, had he re- 
laxed his hold upon himself, might have 
made it more so. There are frequent hints 
of an epigram nipped in the bud, a 
flippancy discouraged, a smile suppréssed. 
Against one of his statements a stern protest 
should be raised. Mr. Humphreys some- 
where writes that “the prices of all good 
books are going up, and anyone who lays out 
money with care within the next ten years 
will have the enjoyment of his library and 
a good investment as well.” This is a 
jarring note. It may be true, but it is not 
consonant with book loving. 


THE BOOK MARKET. 








ARCHITECTURAL BOOKSELLING. 


A Ounat wits Mr. B. T. Batsrorp. 


HERE is a shop in High Holborn which 
must have roused the curiosity of many 

a Londoner. Itis that shop near the openin 
of Dean-street, which displays enbiinauel 
books—many of them folios—illustrated 
sumptuously with photographs of churches 
and mansions; books of Design, of Wood- 
carving, of Cabinet-making; books of 
Japanese Art; books on Building Construc- 
tion, on Dilapidations, on Dry-rot in Timber, 
on Bungalows—books that one sees nowhere 
else. These ten years I had wondered how 
Mr. Batsford could prosper by producing 
and selling these books in the wildest part of 
Holborn. But I found Mr. Batsford ready 
to condescend to my ignorance when I intro- 

duced myself to him this week. 

“Who are your customers, Mr. Bats- 
ford?” I asked, only I asked it less bluntly. 
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‘‘ Well,” he replied, “ architects and archi- 
tectural people generally. No; the cultured 
amateur does not count for much. There is 
a little public, of which the architectural 
profession is the nucleus, and more than the 
nucleus, on which we are very satisfied to 
depend. We are in the closest touch with 
that public, having been here—my father 
and myself—for over fifty years.” 

“T see. Now let us take one of your 
costly publications, say Mr. Birch’s London 
Churches of the XVIith and XVIIIth Cen- 
turies. Will you tell me how you produce 
and make profitable a work of this kind?” 

“Certainly. I will tell you at once that 
Mr. Birch’s work, which we publish at three 
guineas, cost us £1,500 to produce, and it 
has been a financial success. Its history 
is very simple. I had for years been 
having photographs taken of the finest 
City churches in the belief that I could use 
them. These, I may fairly say, were perfect 
in their way. Look at this photograph 
of St. Paul’s which forms the frontispiece 
to the volume. It is unique. In no other 
existing photograph is the dome seen to 
such advantage, because here neither of the 
campanile towers interferes with it, while 
the utmost range is obtained as regards 
other parts of the building. That photo- 
graph was taken from the spire of St. 
Martin’s, Ludgate, when it was scaffolded 
for repairs some time ago. At last I had 
got all the photographs I needed; the book 
had shaped itself in my mind; and all I 
wanted was a good editor. Him I found 
in Mr. George H. Birch, who is a thorough 
antiquarian. You may remember that he 
designed the ‘Old London Street,’ which 
was a feature of the ‘ Healtheries’ Exhi- 
bition. He had already given a great deal 
of study to the City churches.” 

“Do you regard Mr. Birch’s book as an 
exceptiona] undertaking ? ” 

“Oh, no! A much costlier work was 
Mr. J. A. Gotch’s Architecture of the 
Renaissance in England’’—and Mr. Batsford 
put a huge folio before me. ‘On 
that book we laid out three thousand 
pounds. Moreover, in a few days we shall 
begin to issue a sequel to it on Later 
Renaissance Architecture in England, by Mr. 
John Belcher and Mr. Mervyn E. Macartney, 
both unimpeachable authorities on the sub- 
ject. These are some of the collotype plates. 
Then in mere cost even these books fall far 
below Mr. Edwin Sach’s Modern Opera- 
Houses and Theatres, which we are issuing in 
three volumes at fifteen guineas. In this 
case, however, the risk is not our own.” 

“And what is your very newest book, 
Mr. Batsford ?” 

“This one, entitled Plastering: Plain and 
Decorative. Now, you wouldn’t think we 
could do much with a book like that. But 
it is the first comprehensive work on its 
subject ; its author, Mr. William Millar, 
is a master of his craft, having been a 
raat all his life, and being actually 

escended through a long line of plasterers. 
All the mysteries of the art are here, and 
already we have orders for 1,200 copies.” 

I had heard very little about Mr. 
Batsford’s operations, but I had heard 
enough to show me that technical book- 
selling may spell prosperity. W. W. 





BOOKSELLERS’ WINDOWS. 


LEIcEsTER SQuARE. 


Ir would be sad if there were no book- 
shops in Leicester-square. The associations 
of the place demand it. Where Reynolds and 
Johnson and Goldsmith talked books, their 
posterity ought to be able to buy them. 
Where Shakespeare stands pointing with his 
forefinger to his own words—‘“ There is no 
darkness but ignorance”—good literature 
should be for sale. And such fitness has 
been preserved. Sir Joshua’s house is now 
the book mart of Messrs. Puttick & Simp- 
son. Within half a stone’s throw, at the 
north-west corner of the square, is the 
large beokshop of Messrs. Bickers & Son. 
Here, appropriately enough, art books are 
always well to the fore. Meissonier, Lord 
Leighton, Millet, the old Dutch and Flemish 
Masters, Turner, Caldecott, and Phil May 
are here in their best folio dress. The 
shop, too, is a stronghold of the late Mr. 
z. & Hamerton’s sumptuous art books. His 
Etching and Etchers, Man in Art, and Land- 
scape in Art are still obtainable here. Messrs. 
Bickers & Son do not classify books in their 
windows. “A sweet disorder” is more to their 
liking, a style of window-dressing that has 
its charms. Here theology and novels, 
science and Obelles-letires, are mingled by 
the operation of the laws of chance. Sir 
Evelyn Wood’s Achievements of Cavalry rubs 
shoulders with Ouida’s Zhe Massarenes ; 
Harry Lorrequer stands next to Wiedemann’s 
Religion of the Ancient Egyptians; Haydn’s 
Book of Dignities is wholesomely paired with 
Tom Hood ; Fiona Macleod’s Celtic mysticism 
is tempered with the Statesman’s Year-Book ; 
and the Memoirs of Baron Ompleda are asso- 
ciated with Dean Farrar’s Life of St. Paul. 


CovENtTRY STREET. 


With all Leicester-square’s English asso- 
ciations, it is the centre of the foreign 
quarter of London. The foreign book- 
shop, therefore, is not far toseek. Everyone 
knows the “ Librairie Parisienne” of Mr. 
Charles Hirsch in Coventry-street. Its 
window is gay and appetising to a degree: 
it is a reflection of literary Paris. The 
yellow and white covers and chic designs 
are a perpetual invitation to cross the street. 
Here Ramuntcho and Recommencements and 
LP? Orme du Mail and Le Jardin Secret just 
now invite your custom. Here the beautiful 
little volumes of the Petite Collection Guil- 
laume look like delicate literary sweetmeats ; 
among them Shakespeare’s Le Songe d’un 
Nuit @été, and Byron’s Le Corsaire et Lara, 
and Dickens’s Ze Grillon du Foyer. Another 
excellent foreign bookshop is the “ Librairie 
Francaise” in Wardour-street. This is 
the best shop in London to go to 
for French newspapers and periodicals. 
Every evening nearly forty French daily 
papers arrive from Paris, and are busily 
sorted and distributed, while Saturday 
brings the illustrated weeklies, the carica- 
tures, and fresh supplies of Albums Divers, 
Albums Humoristiques, Albums de la Vie 
Parisienne. The stock of French books of 
all kinds is large, and a classified catalogue 
is published by the management. But we 
have not done yet with Coventry-street. 





Messrs. Robson & Oo.’s shop on the left- 
side, approaching Piccadilly-circus, is always 
worth your delay. Old ~~ sports and 
sportsmen, humours and humorists, reign 
here. Scrope on Salmon Fishing, Scrope, 
again, on Deer-Stalking, books on Horseman- 
ship, Dr. Syntaz’s Tour, Cruikshankiana, 
the Poetical Magazine, Pierce Egan’s books 
of London life ; these, and books like these, 
renew themselves perpetually here. The 
other day we noticed a fine copy of the life 
of the great John Mytton of Halstead, 
Shropshire, by ‘“ Nimrod,” who promises 
much information concerning Mytton’s “ Ex- 
travagant and Eccentric Exploits.” The 
title-page is engraved with a picture of 
Mytton’s funeral, to which the quotation is 
attached: ‘‘ Here after Life’s fitful fever he 
sleeps well.” 








DRAMA. 





T the risk, or rather with the certainty, 

of being called a pedant and a prig, 

I have insisted that many plays, described 
by their authors and accepted by other 
people as comedies, were not, in fact, 
comedies at all. An effusion of simple 
feeling, streaked here and there by irre- 
levantly farcical effects, does not amount to 
a comedy. I have deplored what has 
seemed to me to be the total absence of 
comedy from our contemporary stage, and 
have veen called a prig and a pedant. In 
future I shall not be so called, since Mr. 
Meredith’s essay on comedy has been re- 
published and reviewed. As is right and 
proper, indeed, Mr. Meredith is more ex- 
clusive than I, for he denies, by implication, 
the presence of the comic spirit in certain 
plays (of the Restoration) where I find it 
written large. But I think he would agree 
with me that Mr. Pinero’s ‘‘The Princess 
and the Butterfly,” though not a completely 
finished comedy, is in conception and on the 
broad lines of its execution a comedy in 
truth. There is a point in middle life, 
before the tragedy of it sets in, where 
comedy is quite at home, and on this Mr. 
Pinero has seized. The half-serious, but 
exaggerated laments of their declining 
years on the A we of a healthy man of forty- 
five and a still beautiful woman of forty are 
an excellent starting-point for comedy of 
character. ‘‘I must sit with my back to 
the light,” the lady says, and ‘“‘ Piccadilly 
is full of tombstones,” says the man. ‘“ Let 
us,”’ they say in unison, “make a humdrum 
marriage of convenience, with no pretence 
of the illusions that are dead for ever.” 
Whereou they go and fall in love witha 
boy and a girl. I confess that I think at 
this point the comic spirit takes on too 
pronounced a tinge of sentiment: the love 
affairs are successful, and the marriage of 
convenience is humorously broken off. I 
should have preferred the other solution, a 
period of passion growing tedious by degrees, 
a humorous weariness of emotion, and then 
a haven of content in the marriage of con- 
venience after «ll. It would be called 
“‘eynical,” but I think the comic spirit 
would have approved. However, one is 
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grateful for what is given. Neither the 
Scylla of too pronounced feeling nor the 
Charybdis of farce is quite avoided, to be 
sure. The love affairs seemed to me to be 
on too lofty a plane of emotion. The fourth 
act, though admirably acted, and the great 
success of the play, was not on the comic 
plane. On the other hand, Mr. Pinero’s 
idea of pointing the situation by two con- 
trasted types of middle-aged couples, the 
couple which was bored and naughty, and the 
couple which was devoted and virtuous, was 
carried out—certainly in the latter case— 
in a vein of farce. It gave him, however, a 
most effective ending for his second act, in 
which the wife goes upstairs, and the 
husband, by another door, to bed. This 
second act, by the way, contained two points 
for remark. The first was a little satire on 
London society—the young man with his 
new toys who was asked out because the 
toys made another young man give his 
funny laugh—-that was extremely funny. 
The other point was the irony of the secretly 
naughty wife condemning the openly naughty 
cocotte: that has been done too often, by 
Ouida especially. If, to resume, the faults 
of sentiment and farce were not absent, yet 
the virtue of comedy was present, and the 
play is a very notable one. But even so 
rare a play as an English comedy should 
not go on for four hours. The third act, 
though the best in comedy of the play, was 
the great sinner in unnecessary length; it 
contained an irrelevant crowd of diplomatists, 
an irrelevant violin solo, and irrelevant 
manoouvres of servants; such things are 
concessions to a taste that is not dramatic, 
and should be cut out of the play. The 
drawing of characters was good, the types 
being neither hackneyed nor too eccentric. 
Some of the dialogue was witty, but its 
general level might have been wittier. But, 
on the whole, we can pay Mr. Pinero the 
best compliment we can think of—that Mr. 
Meredith ought to see his play. 





THe acting was good. It contained, 
what is always so delightful, an unexpected 
excellence, which met with its reward of 
enthusiasm. Miss Fay Davis’s playing of 
an Italian girl was strong and finished. It 
began, I thought, a little on wrong lines; 
she suggested rather a clever, ratiocina- 
tive young woman than a hot-blooded girl. 
But in the fourth act, where she was first 
detected playing pranks by her guardian 
friend and was sulky and defiant, and then, 
learning that he was going to fight a duel, 
broke down in gratitude and devotion, she 
accomplished a very fine piece of acting 
indeed. Iwas not quite convinced by her 
accent, but to sustain it with such con- 
sistency as she exhibited was extremely 
clever. Mr. Alexander was a master of his 
port of a bachelor lemonting his middle- 
age, though he hazily suggested the 
“ butterfly.” It did not afford him so 
much scope for his gift of light humour as 
might have been, but it was a good part 
well played. Miss Julia Neilson played care- 
fully, and never dropped below a creditable 
level. I did not admire her so much as in 
‘As You Like It,” but her acting then was 
a great surprise to me. In ‘‘ The Princess ” 
it was far above what was once her form. 





Mr. Esmond, as the middle-aged and in- 
different husband, kept the. lighter scene of 
comedy well together, and did his share of 
the clever “curtain” of that act with ex- 
cellent discretion. Mr. H. B. Irving has 
never altogether pleased me; he was nearer 
it than usual. He seems to me to be a 
clever actor with a radically bad style, 
who needs a course of heavy work and 
light parts. Miss Rose Leclercq’s part, 
on the other hand, was far too small; she 
has a gift of comedy which a writer of 
comedy should have employed. 





Per aversions are agreeable things for 
a man, but inconvenient things for a critic. 
It is some years since I conceived a strong 
prejudice against the plays of Mr. H. A. 
Jones. To me they fm at had (I speak, 
of course, of his later plays) an air of 
pretentious half-culture, a stagey use of 
superficial philosophy, which was extremely 
disagreeable. Moreover, the life in them 
seemed to be aggressively second-hand, a 
clever and unsatisfactory deduction of books 
and newspapers. To avoid misconception, 
let me add at once that I am not insulting 
Mr. Jones, of whose culture or knowledge 
of the world I know nothing: I speak 
merely of the plays as they impressed me. 
But against this prejudice I have to be very 
much on my guard when I go a-criticising, 
and perhaps it is a wise precaution to have 
admitted it beforehand. ‘The Physician” 
did not dispel it. A clever play theatrically, 
no doubt, at one point of it very cleverly 
effective; but the picture of life in it— 
not an irrelevant consideration, since it is 
described as ‘‘A New Play of Modern 
Life”—is too improbable, too eccentric 
altogether. The central idea of it, that of 
a doctor being called in to reform a secret 
drunkard whose fiancée the doctor himself 
loves, and who would be discarded by her if 
the truth were known, is dramatic and by no 
means impossible. But, then, this celebrated 
maar is made an amorist who falls in 
ove with the first woman he sees after being 
thrown over by a married flirt; and the 
drunkard in secret is in public a temperance 
reformer, though any doctor can detect his 
vice. It is a fault, even theatrically, that 
the married lady, who is an extremely 
prominent character, has no integral share 
in the plot: she is simply a fly on the wheel 
of the doctor’s fate. Otherwise the play is 
cleverly constructed, in the first act in 
particular, which begins in a most interest- 
ing manner; and in the third, which has an 
excellent situation. Mr. Wyndham, as the 
doctor, has one of those parts of middle-aged 
men, with good sense, charming manners, 
and a sense of humour, which he affects 
nowadays, and plays with a fine finish. I 
think I have never seen him to better ad- 
vantage, both in the lighter and in the more 
serious vein. Miss Marion Terry is not one 
of those cooing and colourless women whom 
her critics have delighted to honour. She 
has a part—that of the reprehensible married 
woman—which gives her an opportunity of 
acting, and she acts delightfully, with a 
light touch and a witty manner. Miss Mary 
Moore has a depressing part of a dis- 
appointed girl, and seemed to be even 


| unduly depressed by it; but though her 





key was minor it was not uncertain. Mr. 
Alfred Bishop was a dear old clergyman, 
but (to me) not very dear—a little too 
boneless in manner. He had the mis- 
fortune to be mixed up in some very 
inferior fooling. Mr. Thalberg was far too 
jerky and sepulchral, but played carefully. 
Of the rest, Mr. Kenyon, as another doctor, 
played rather cleverly, but not attractively, 
and Mr. Tyler was good as the doctor’s 
servant. G. 8. 8. 





“LES TROYENS.” 


T Trojans have made their way to 
Liverpool, but not via London. The 
late Sir A. Harris must have heard of the 
production of Berlioz’ great work at Carls- 
ruhe in 1890, and of the enthusiasm with 
which it was then received, and yet he never 
announced it. Quite apart from its merits 
as a music drama, ‘“‘ Les Troyens’’ is of in- 
terest in that Berlioz considered it his 
greatest work; further, in that it was from the 
pen of a composer who had heard “ Rienzi” 
and ‘The Flying Dutchman,” who was 
acquainted with the score of ‘‘ Lohengrin,” 
and who possibly may have seen the scores 
of still later works by Wagner—and all this 
before he commenced ‘“‘ Les Troyens.” The 
strong individuality of Berlioz prevented 
him, however, from becoming an imitator of 
Wagner. In their aim after dramatic 
truthfulness, and in their horror of the 
commonplace, the two masters were akin ; 
yet not because either copied from the 
other, but because each for himself had 
given heed to the teachings of Gluck; 
both also had profited by the romantic style 
of Weber’s operas. In spirit they were 
alike, but in letter altogether different. 
There are no Wagner reminiscences in 
‘‘ Les Troyens.”” Wagner’s enthusiasm for 
Gluck was great, but that of Berlioz still 
greater. The latter literally worshipped 
him, whereas the former mingled criticism 
with his admiration. In Berlioz the sim- 
plicity of the early master is strongly 
reflected, whereas the special function of 
the orchestra as conceived by Wagner led 
the latter to complex polyphonic writing 
after the manner of Bach. Then, again, 
although in the “‘ Prise de Troie” Berlioz, 
overcome by the sad fate of Cassandra and 
the dire events of that night in which Troy 
fell, wrote in so thoroughly dramatic a style, 
that apart from the stage his music would 
prove most unsatisfactory, yet in the rest of 
the work form often makes itself felt ; while 
there are certain numbers, such, for instance, 
as the air of Iopas, the poet laureate at Queen 
Dido’s court, which cause the action to flag. 
Gluck tried to remove certain abuses which 
had crept into music for the stage, but did 
not—as later on Wagner—wage war against 
traditional forms. And, in like manner, 
Berlioz, although strongly in touch with 
modern ideas, and in some mutters by no 
means conservative, still clung more or less 
to the old style of opera; and in “ Les 
Troyens” the struggle between the past 
and the present of the composer’s day is 
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strangely felt. In spite, however, of occa- 
sional weaknesses, concessions to custom, or 
effects bizarre rather than beautiful, Berlioz’ 
music drama is nobly conceived and nobly 
carried out; it claims respect, and compels 
admiration. 





For the moment, however, I am not con- 
cerned with the complete work, but with the 
last three acts given on Tuesday evening at 
Liverpool by the Philharmonic Society under 
the able direction of Mr. F. H. Cowen. 
Berlioz himself sanctioned this division of 
his score into two parts; though, of course, 
it was a matter of necessity, not choice. 
M. Cavallho in 1863 proposed to give these 
acts under the title ‘‘ Les Troyens a 
Carthage,” and did actually give them, 
’ though in sadly mutilated form. Better 
part than none, must have thought the com- 
poser, who was then in his sixty-first year. 
And so now I say, better perform these acts 
on the concert platform than not at all; for 
at present there is no _——_ whatever of 
hearing the work on the stage in London. 
The Philharmonic Society and Mr. Cowen, 
at whose suggestion the work was given, 
deserve praise for their bold, and I am happy 
to add successful, undertaking. Several ju- 
dicious cuts were made. The stately ‘‘ Gloire a 
Didon” chorus, the clever Quintet in Act iv., 
the wonderful Septet with its mournful 
harmonies and soft and sombre orchestra- 
tion, the delicious love duet between Dido 
and /®neas (the words of which Berlioz 
borrowed from Shakespeare, although, as 
Mr. Corder remarks in a footnote to his 
English version used by the Liverpool 
Society, without acknowledgment), the 
quaint song of the sailor Hylas, and the 
pathetic Dido scena at the close, produced 
a deep impression. The ‘‘Chasse Royale” 
is a wonderful piece of programme music, 
perhaps the finest of Berlioz’ many tone- 
pictures. With exception of a few wild 
cries of nymphs and fawns, the movement 
is purely instrumental. The stage, with its 
storm effects, movements of nymphs and 
huntsmen, of course gives special point and 
meaning to the music; yet so bewitching is 
the theme which accompanies the swimming 
of the nymphs, so mysterious is the hunting 
phrase, and so interesting is the working 
up of the storm to a climax, and then the 
dying away, the thunder muttering in the 
distance, and the return of fine weather, 
with nymph and huntsman music, that the 
music per se arrests and holds attention. A 
storm in tones after Beethoven’s “ Pastoral” 
seems a bold venture; but Berlioz achieved 
something possessing an individuality all 
its own. 





Ir would be possible to point out certain 
shortcomings in the Liverpool performance. 
There were signs here and there of insufficient 
rehearsal, and the lady solo vocalists were 
not always satisfactory. With regard to 
rehearsals it must be said that they were 
limited ; and it is really surprising what Mr. 
Cowen was able to effect in the short time 
allotted to him. The vocalists were Mme. 
Marie Duma (Dido), Mrs. K. Fisk (Anna), 
Miss G. Izard (Ascanio), and Messrs. Lloyd 
(ineas), D. Powell (Narbal and Panthus), 
and H. Jones (Iopas and Hylas). Mr. 


Lloyd, whose P pee naturally is an important 
one, carried off chief honours. The chorus 
sang admirably, and the orchestra deserves 
high praise. There was a good attendance, 
and the music evidently gave very great 
pleasure. The work is sure to be repeated 
at Liverpool, and perhaps some day 
Londoners may have a chance of hearing it. 





Two new pianoforte Concertos were per- 
formed in London last week. The first by 
Sir A. Mackenzie, entitled ‘‘ Scottish,” given 
at the opening concert of the Philharmonic 
Society at the Queen’s Hall, is clever, and at 
times effective ; and yet the impression which 
it creates is scarcely satisfactory. The slow, 
middle movement has grace and charm, and 
forms a welcome contrast to the somewhat 
spasmodic opening section of the work, also 
to the lively Finale ; but, speaking generally, 
there seems nothing deep, strong, and lasting 
in the music. The Concerto was written 
at the request of Paderewski, and the 
knowledge that it would be interpreted by 
him accounts for many passages in which 
virtuosity seems the prime factor. I doubt 
whether Mackenzie, under ordinary circum- 
stances, would have written for the 
pianoforte in the same style. M. Paderewski 
did not play with his usual charm and 
refinement, but pounded away at most of the 
music as if he were trying to annihilate it. 





To M. Saint-Saéns’ clever, though peculiar, 
Concerto, founded on Egyptian melodies, 
artistically interpreted by M. Diémer at M. 
Lamoureux’s fifth concert, I must return on 
some future occasion. 

J. 8. 8. 








SCIENCE. 





MERICAN wmunificence has shown 
itself very strongly of late in the 
endowment of universities and expeditions. 
The most revent instance of the kind is the 
anthropological expedition fitted out at the 
expense of Mr. Morris J. Jesup, the 
president of the U.S. Museum of Natural 
History, which is to undertake a seven years’ 
tour in the north-west of America, British 
Columbia, Alaska, Siberia, China, and as 
far down as Egypt. Prof. Putnam, for- 
merly curator of the Peabody Anthropological 
Museum at Harvard, is in command of the 
expedition, and will be accompanied by Mr. 
F. Boas, well known for his researches into 
the manners and language of the Indians. 
This is by no means the first expedition of 
the kind which owes its inception to Mr. 
Jesup. That gentleman fitted out a relief 
party to search for Lieut. Peary in the Arctic 
regions, and he also found the money for 
the purpose of making the great Jesup 
collection of American woods, which forms a 
valuable exhibit in the museum under his 
direction. 





THERE are certain problems of stellar com- 
position which have lately formed the subject 
of discussion, and which from the difficulty 
of amassing true data are likely to do so for 
some time. A contribution towards the 





solution of one of these was put forward at 


the Royal Society meeting on March 25, by 
Mr. J. Norman Lockyer, in a paper entitled 
“The Chemistry of the Hottest Stars.” 
This was a continuation of the work which 
Mr. Norman Lockyer enunciated several 
years ago in the shape of a “ celestial dis- 
sociation” theory, and which he has been 
following up since in the laboratory by 
means of exhaustive spectroscopic experi- 
ments. It is known that the spectra of 
various stars differ from each other and 
from that of the sun, and whereas many 
regard this difference as due to variations 
in composition, Mr. Lockyer considers that 
they are attributable to molecular varia- 
tions simply, depending upon the state 
of heat of the particular star. On the 
dissociation hypothesis, with every con- 
siderable increase of temperature there 
would be a corresponding tendency for 
complex molecules of matter to be broken 
up into simpler ones, and for new lines to 
appear in the spectrum corresponding to 
the rate of vibration of these new molecules. 
As evidences that such action was actually 
taking place, Mr. Lockyer pointed out that 
the temperature of the reversing layers of 
a Cygni was higher than that of the revers- 
ing layers of the sun, and that consequently 
in the spectrum of the former we missed 
certain lines of iron, magnesium, calcium, 
&c., representing complex molecules, and 
had in place of them certain enhanced lines 
of iron, lines of hydrogen, and other lines 
representing substances with which we are 
not familiar. We might say that in pass- 
ing from the lower temperature of the sun 
to the higher temperature of a Cygni that 
the complicated line spectrum of iron was 
— by a more simple one consisting of 
enhanced lines. The Orion stars were sup- 
posed to be hotter still than those like 
a Cygni, and in their case the quantity of 
iron and calcium appeared to be reduced, 
that of hydrogen increased, and the new gases 
known as the cleveite gases (¢.g., helium) 
made their appearance. These steps seem 
to show that Tensclation is an actual fact 
taking place in the hotter stars, and that 
iron is a compound into the composition of 
which hydrogen entered, as well as the 
cleveite gases. Mr. Lockyer’s theory is 
warmly contested by many people, who 
differ even as to the observed facts; but it 
cannot be denied that it has a fascination as 
well as a strong claim to acceptance, for the 
notion involved of an immense evolutionary 
progression from simple to complex structure 
as the stars cool down is as fine as any of 
the grand ideas in which astronomy is so 
fruitful. 





In the American journal Science, one of 
the soundest and most ably conducted of all 
the scientific papers, there appear two in- 
teresting notes on protective colouration by 
Mr. A. E. Verrill, dealing with creatures of 
nocturnal habits and appearance. Most of 
these, as he points out, are either black, 
dark brown, or grey, and so adapted for 
concealment in shadows. Others have 
white and yellowish-white patches, which 
render them indistinguishable by moonlight. 
Butterflies with bright silvery spots on the 





under sides of their wings blend well at 
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night with the flowers on which they roost, 
and glisten like the dewdrops round them. 
Even the stupid animal becomes at night a 
living portion of the cane brake in which he 
sleeps or wanders. In the case of fishes 
Mr. Verrill has observed that many take on 
different colours when they are asleep from 
those which they have when awake, the 
general change being in the direction of a 
darkening of the markings. The most 
curious instance mentioned is that of the com- 
mon ‘‘scup,” or porgy (Stenotomus chrysops), 
which in the daytime is of a beautiful 
silvery colour with bright iridescent hues, 
but when asleep changes to a dull leaden 
colour, crossed by six black bands well 
adapted to conceal it amid the eel-grass in 
which it lies. On being awakened, the 
silvery colour at once reappears. 
C. M. 





AR T. 





HE studies of wild beasts by Mr. John 

M. Swan, A.R.A., exhibited by the 

Fine Art Society, are among the finest 
of their kind done by any contemporary 
artist. They are in a most unusual sense 
work from the life, for the life is life with 
an emphasis. Life-studies from half-hearted 
—— from pre-occupied models, from 
anguid — generally ; life-studiés from 
semi-civilised cows ; life-studies from sheep 
—these are one thing, and studies of a 
lioness’s walk and of the closed down-fling 
of a panther’s four legs, suddenly resting 
with a wild completeness and, as it were, a 
little eternity of motionlessness—these are 
another thing. The life of movement in 
these wild beasts has its equivalent in the 
life of immobility. Mr. Swan matches it 
all by the extraordinary vitality of his 
drawing. The first study of all is that 
of a “ Hyderabad Tigress Walking”; she 
is passant, and you have the subtle profile 
of every motion. Another—a _lioness— 
walks, too, with her limbs strongly knotted 
and loose. Mr. Swan has a completely 
artistic sense of the anatomy of these felide ; 
he searches out the attachment of an elastic 
sinew because its whole action has visible 
effect. A wild beast has the leanness that 
makes him wear his skin like a living cloak, 
with the distinct life of muscle and with the 
distinct life of bone beneath. Stealth, 
hunting, hunger, fasting, and the perpetual 
labour and war of living—the wild beast’s 
occupation—have long kept this angry 
physical life burning; and even in cap- 
tivity it has not burnt out. Mr. Swan 
has studied many a jaguar and panther 
from the rear, with the intense action of 
their crouching as they drink or watch. 
Again, there is the bunch of powerful- 
paw’d young leopards as they sleep or 
drink together; a polar bear keeps guard 
upon a sea-hole; another climbs ice with 
her claws, and looks back at her hurrying 
cubs. Everywhere there is the weight as 
well as the force of life, and everywhere 
a dignity that is an alien dignity. Mr. 
Swan’s exquisite drawing of parts reminds 
one somewhat of Holbein’s, though the 
modern master has the more infallible 
hand. Both use a simplicity for the less 





articulate, and an exquisite explicitness for 
the more articulate, passages of the figure 
they have to draw. Im coming to fine 
articulations the pencil takes an extra- 
ordinary delicacy, Jefinition, and power ; it 
then draws intensely; about the broader 
forms it works loosely, though never weakly. 
For mere quality of drawing, apart from 
the beauty of the intelligenco that has 
presented the different and separate life of 
wild beasts with human skill, the studies 
are fine examples of pure art. Where there 
is any intention of colour-effect, the colour 
is that of a colourist, and not merely that 
of an eye pleased with easy harmonies, 
contrasts, or complements. .- 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


UNIVERSITY SLANG. 
Nutfield, Surrey: March 27. 


I am aware that vigorous efforts have been 
made of late to trace slang expressions: to their 
fountain-head. I have not seen, however, 
attention drawn to the fact that ‘‘ keep,” so 
generally used in Cambridge for “‘ reside,” was 
employed in precisely this sense in the sixteenth 
century, and consequently is good Old English, 
not modern slang. Shakespeare twice makes 
use of the expression: in ‘‘ Titus Andronicus,” 
act v., sc. 2; and again in ‘“‘ Henry IV.,” pt. i., 
act i., sc. 3. It would be interesting to know 
if it can be found in the pages of other 
Elizabethan poets. . L. PIRkis. 





JoHN MILToN. 
Dulwich: March 30. 


It is a little curious that, in the most 
luminous and informing appreciation of 
Milton which Mr. Francis Thompson contri- 
butes to this week’s AcaDEMY, he should not 
have quoted the passage in Shakespeare which 
Milton evideutly had in mind when he wrote 


** Some say, no evil thing that walks by night, 
In fog or fire, by lake or moorish fen, 
Blue meagre hag, or stubborn unlaid ghost 
That breaks his magic chains at curfew-time ; 
No goblin, or swart faery of the mine, 
Hath hurtful power o’er true viginity.” 
It is hardly possible to doubt that Milton is 
here intentionally recalling those seven lines 
in Hamlet i, i. which are so exactly the lines 
to take the fancy, and linger in the capacious 
memory of him who wrote the hymn on the 
Nativity : 
“Some say, that even ’gainst that season 
comes 
Wherein our Saviour’s birth is celebrated, 
The bird of dawning singeth all night long ; 
And then, they say, no spirit can walk 


abroad ; 

The nights are wholesome; then no planets 
strike, 

No fairy takes, nor witch hath power to 
charm, 


So hallowed and so gracious is the time.” 


This delightful trick of delicate, suggestive 
allusion is frequent in Milton: ‘‘ never before ” 
(says Macaulay) ‘‘ were such marked originality 
at such exquisite mimicry found together.” 

T. BARon RUSSELL. 





Norwood : March 29. 


In his interesting article on Milton in the 
ACADEMY of last week Mr. Francis Thompson 
says: ‘“‘He is almost the sole great poet we 
recollect who was a Londoner, being born in 
that city of a scrivener, on December 9, 1608,” 





But surely nothing is more striking in the 
personal history of the great English poets than 
their partiality for being born in London, and, 
as Mr. Birrell has shown us, being educated at 
Cambridge! Chaucer’s father and grandfather 
were both citizens and vintners of London, and 
he was himself, as far as all our evidence goes, 
born at the house in Thames-street. Spenser 
speaks in his ‘‘ Prothalamium ” of 
*‘Merry London, my most kindly nurse 
That to me gave this life’s first native source.” 


Ben Jonson, too, was almost certainly a 
Londoner. Pope was born in Lombard-street, 
Keats and Byron also within the sound of 
Bow Bells, and the fashion was not abandoned 
by Robert Browning, who was born at Camber- 
well and gloried in beinga Londoner. ‘‘ Ashamed 
of having been born in the greatest city of the 
world?” he said, ‘‘ What an extraordinary thing 
to say! It suggests a wavelet in a muddy 
shallow grimily contorting itself because it had 
its birth out in the great ocean.” London has 
indeed been a ‘“‘ kindly nurse” of the poets ! 

H. W. W. McANALLy. 


BOOK REVIEWS REVIEWED. 


“Tue Tragi-comedy of a 
Nympholept,” the Saturday 
ny as an appro riate 
title for Mr. Hardy’s book: 
‘it is permeated with the instinctive passion 
of beauty. . . . Mr. Hardy, therefore, has 
come back to his own province of the imagi- 
nation”; but “ whether the moyen homme 
sensuel will find this strange picture of erotic 
mirage credible or interesting we are not 
prepared to say.” ‘‘A sketch of tempera- 
ment so peculiar and abnormal,” writes the 
Speaker, ‘that it only escapes being ridiculous 
by the real genius which is shown both in 
the conception and the execution of the 
work. . . . It says much for Mr. Hardy’s 
genius that he has made this remarkable 
story really attractive, and that he himself 
seems to have taken as serious an interest 
in his hero as if that gentleman had been a 
reasonable human being instead of a crank 
with a monomania.” ‘‘ What can such a 
story mean?” asks Mr. W. L. Courtney in 
the Zelegraph. “. . . It is a criticism of a 
phase of the artistic nature. You cannot 
for ever pursue the impalpable and abstract 
beauty without failing to secure the concrete 
and loving woman. . . . But with what real 
bitterness does Mr. Hardy envisage his 
moral! How ridiculous he makes his hero, 
with his ageing frame and his perennially 
juvenile heart! . . . The true Platonist 
ought to know that . . . the love of the 
beautiful body is but the lowest step in a 
progress towards an idea not of beauty 
alone, but also of the good. Perhaps this, 
too, Mr. Hardy designed as part of his 
lesson.” As to the workmanship, the author 
“is not quite himself, except in the first 
section.” The Manchester Guardian deplores 
“a paradoxical trend and the inadequacy of 
the central figure.” If the writer of The 
Return of the Native be still with us, ‘‘ we 
should suspect him,” writes the Pall Mall 
Gazette, ‘‘of laughing at us out of these 
pages. . . . The solemn air of this narrative 
is enough to sink an ironclad.... But 
. .. we can easily recognise the hand of 
Mr. Hardy in the colour of his women. .. 

As for Pierston, his close was quite con- 


Mr. Hardy's 
“ Well-Beloved.” 
(Osgood.) 
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sistent, since his business was, among 
kindred unde which followed the 
extinction of the Well-Beloved and other 
ideals, to advance a scheme for the closing 
of the old natural fountains in the Street of 
Wells, because of their possible contamina- 
tion, and supplying the townlet with water 
from pipes, a scheme that was carried out 
at his own expense. Don’t you hear now 
that note of irony?” 





‘In his last book,” writes 
the Pall Mall, “ Mr. Hitchins 
has entirely proved himself. 
His talent does not lie so 
much in the conventional novel, but more 
in this strange and fantastic medium. 
The story... ws in interest to the 
last.” But “ ‘why Cuckoo? The Lady of 
the Feathers is unnecessary, and is merely 
a note of realism in the pages of a fantasy. 
. Mr. Hitchins’s narrative is somewhat 
heavily laced with descriptions and conversa- 
tions. . . . And yet a reader will forgive 
and forget all the faults for the value of 
the definite emotions which it conveys. 
The air is charged with horror.” ‘ Mr. 
Hitchins’s . . . admirable qualities,” writes 
the National Observer, “are those displayed 
in the telling of his story ; his ridiculous 
qualities are those displayed in its construc- 
tion; while his disgusting qualities arise 
from the diseased temperament which he 
cultivates in approaching life and dealing 
with its moral problems.” He “ possesses 
one of those incorrigibly morbid natures 
which sentimentalise over men as if the 
were women, and criticise women very muc 
as if they were men. We regret this 
extremely; for his literary talents are 
brilliant. We can, however, pay them no 
higher compliment than by saying that they 
are sufficient to render Flames an entertain- 
ing and delightful volume.” A writer in 
the Telegraph bids the reader notice ‘ how 
strangely the man who wants us to believe 
in spirits insists on the most materialised 
images.” He points out that the theory 
that “evil is not expelled by good, but by 
an evil that has repented of its sin, is 
opposed to all the teachings of science ”’ ; 
‘nature never forgives.” The novel is 
finally labelled “‘a rhapsody of mysticism, 
a pean to the shameful Eros, a hymn of 
passionate sentimentality.” 


“Flames.” By 
Robert Hitchins. 
(Heinemann.) 





“Mr. Epen Purtxports,” 
writes the Pall Mall, ‘has 
concentrated all his energies, 
made a brave effort, and 
accomplished a serious and admirable work. 
According to a critic in the Zélegraph it is 
built upon the Faust-Marguerite theme. 
John Barron, artist and villain, is pronounced 
to be too far removed from our sympathy ; 
though, according to the Pall Mall, he is 
drawn “with careful severity and with a 
great deal of understanding of what the 
artistic nature may become.” Of Barron, the 
Chfonicle writes: ‘‘The real man is kept 
before us all through, and from first to last 
he says and does nothing inconsistent with 
the character-sketch with which the author 
introduces him.” “ “With his departure,” 
says the Standard, . the interest flags.” 


Prophla® By 
Eden pote 
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